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Fair Play for China Demanded. 


(Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly, by Rev, George B. Smyth) * 


Tuts isa good time, when 
the Powers are trying to 
reach some settlement of 
the crisis in China, and 
when the recent crimes 
against foreigners are fresh 
in our memories, to remind 
ourselves of the outrages 
which China has suffered 
at ourown bands, She has 
offended deeply, but fair- 
ness will acknowledge that 





oie one. Geneon & euros. she bas had much and 
great provocation, What 
ever may be done, the West is not in a position to pursue 
a policy of revenge, for some of our own acts have been 
among the chief incitements to the recent outbreak, I 
wish to tell of some of them here. 1 was in China when 
all that I shall mention occurred, and | know something of 
the impression which they made on the Chinese people. 
Some of them | witnessed with my own eyes. 

Sixteen years xngo there was perpetrated within ten miles 
of Foochow, where | was then living, one of the crimes of 
the century, The French were engaged in the conquest 
of Tonquin, a country which had long been a tributary of 
China, The Chinese government, though opposed to the 
French proceedings, took no active measures to check them 
However just its claim, it did not feel strong enough to 
fight. A good many Chinese, however, went over the bor 
der from the provinces of Kwang Tung and Kwang Hsi to 
help the Tonquinese, and for this the French demanded an 
indemnity of $16,000,000, The Chinese government denied 
responsibility, and refused to pay 

The French then began to threaten, but without success, 
Two war ships entered the Min Riverin July and anchored 
opposite the arsenal, ten miles below Foochow, and twenty 
miles from the river's mouth. Others followed at intervals 
till there was a large fleet present. There were two large 
forts at the mouth of the river, and two others ten miles 
farther up, but they never interfered with the freedom 
of movement of the French. It was not thought that, 
entering the river in a time of peace, they would do what 
they afterward did. The Chinese, however, made what 
preparations they could for defense in case of treachery 
They collected a fleet of eleven small cruisers and gun- 
boats, and a large number of antiquated and useless war 
junks, 

On Saturday morning, the 24d of August, the largest of 
the French ships steamed out of the river, but returned in 
a few hours with another still larger, They passed in with 
out opposition, but no sooner were they safely above the 
forts and with the rest of the fleet than they opened fire. 
In less than half an hour ten of the Chinese gun-boats and 
most of the war-junks were sunk, and over three thousand 
of their sailors killed, For days one could hardly cross the 
river between its mouth and the scene of the outrage with- 
out secing some of these victims of French treachery and 
brutality. No declaration of war preceded this attack. 
The French ships entered the river while the two countries 
were still at peace, and the whole outrage was as treacher- 
ous as it was cruel. Up at the city the foreigners were 
protected by British and American gun-boats. The people 
had provocation enough to rise and attack us. If they had 


(Continued on page 357.) 


* The Rev. George B. Smyth, D.D., of Foochow, China, was born in 
Ireland in 1854, and came to New York while a boy. He was gradu- 
ated from the College of the City of New York, and from Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, and entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He volunteered for the missionary work, and in 1882 was sent 
to Foochow, China. A profound scholar, he was soon placed in charge 
of the educational work of his church at that point. He was eleeted 
president of the Anglo-Chinese College at Foochow, and it has become 
one of the largest educational institutions in the empire. He has on 
the board of trustees the leading foreigners and natives of Foochow. 
In contrast with most mission schools, it is entirely self-supporting. 
The entire p'ant of the college has been built by gifts. The high es 
teem in which Dr. Smyth is held by the Chinese was shown by the 
remarkable fact that the leading Chinese officials of the province of 
Fokien selected him from among the foreigners of Foochow to act as 
their agent in seeking the protection of the United States, and be 
songht him to undertake a mission to Washington to lay their petition 
before the Pre-ident. Dr. Smyth is one of the leading authorities on 
the Chinese, and has just been selected by the Yale Divinity School to 
deliver a ccurse of lectures on Chiuese religions.— Eprror. 


Colorado’s Double Anniversary. 


COLORADO will soon have an opportunity to get up a celebra 
tion which will be unique iu the history of American communi 
ties. It can, at the same time, have a centennial and a semi- 
centennial of events of decisive consequence in its history. 

Captain Zebulon M. Pike (‘* Pike, of Pike’s Peak”), with a 
small party of United States soldiers, while exploring the 
western and southwestern border of the Louisiana province 
which Jefferson bad just bought from Bonaparte, discovered, 
on November lth, 1806, the majestic cloud-point of the Colo- 
rado range of the Rocky Mountains, which is visible for scores 
of miles in every direction, and which has been called by Pike’s 
name ever since. At various times between 1854 and 1858, re 
ports of gold discoveries were made in parts of the present 
State of Colorado, but a real and important find was made in 
IXDS by parties led by W. Green Russell, and J. H. Gregory. 
From these gold discoveries in the last-named year the history 
of Colorado as a community began. 

Thus, Colorado, at any time from 1906 to 1908, can have a 
centennial and a semi-centennial of great events in its annals 
simultaneously. Such an opportunity is so rare for any locality 
that it will attract national attention in the case of Colorado, 
providing that State chooses to bave an observance in any one 
of those years. The probability is that Colorado will give those 
events due observance, It can easily, if it begins a movement 
in time, secure national recognition for its celebration. 

Traces of gold in the present State of Colorado were ob 
tained long before the world learned anything about them. 
When Pike was in Santa Fé in 1807, after being made a prisoner 
by the Spanish soldiers for entering the Spanish territory of 
New Mexico, which Pike found himself in before he was aware 
of bis exact whereabouts, he met an American named James 
Pursley in that town, who showed Pike lumps of gold which he 
(Pursley) found in the beds of streams in and around South 
Vark, in Colorado, a few years earlier. The Spaniards offered 
large sums of money to Pursley if he would lead them to the 
spot where the gold was found, but he declined, as he wanted 
his own countrymen to get it, though he never made any at 
tempt to tell them about it, except as he imparted some of the 
information to Pike, who mentioned it in his report, which 
went into the government archives, and found very few readers 
at the time, 

If the Spaniards in 1807, or at any time in the next dozen 
vears, had discovered the rich stores of gold which were lying 
in the beds of sballow streams, at the roots of grass, and close 
to the surface of the ground in many spots in Colorado, the 
revolution by which Mexico and New Mexico made themselves 
independent of Spain in 1822 might never have taken place, 
Spain might have clung to that vast region, including Califor 
nia, Nevada, and Utah, and the history of the United States 
might have been widely different from what it is. 

Colorado’s gold deposits are among the richest that are 
found on the globe. That State’s output of gold, which was 
only $7,000,000 in 1893, was in the neighborhood of $30,000,000 in 
10. Its annual gold output is now about double that of Cali 
fornia, although California was far in the lead seven or eight 
years ago. Colorado’s yield of silver is about %30,000,000 4 
year, and here, too, it is far ahead of every other State. It is 
rich also in coal, iron ore, and many other minerals, No other 
spot of equal area on the earth has greater and more varied 
natural resources than are to be found in Colorado. 

No great gift of prevision is needed to enable one to see that 
Colorado will have a brilliant future. Her increase in popula 
tion in the past ten years was thirty-one per cent., as compared 
with a gain of twenty-one per cent, for the entire country. — Its 
school system is one of the best to be found in any part of the 
United States. No people are more alert and progressive than 
the Coloradoans. The growth of the State in the next ten years 
is likely to be greater than it was in the past ten, for the panic 
of 1803-7 closed many of Colorado's silver-mines, which were 
then of far greater importance, relatively, than they are in 
these days, when that State has gone to the front as a gold 
producer, 

Colorado’s centennial and semi-centennial a few years hence, 
which she ought to, and probably will, celebrate, will be great 
social events in the life of the United States. 


The [lisfortunes of Spain. 


In 1801 Spain was still, as in the days of Charles V., a land 
on which the sun never set. Among its possessions outside of 
the peninsula were the territory of Louisiana, extending from 
the Mississippi westward to the Rocky Mountains, and north- 
ward from the Gulf of Mexico to the British boundary line. 
She bad also Mexico, including Texas, and all of Central and 
South America, save Brazil, with Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philip 
pines, and other islands of the seas. In 1901 her domain has 
virtually shrunk to the territory of the peninsula. Alone of 
all the great nations of the earth, Spain is smaller and feebler 
at the opening of the twentieth century than it was at the be 
ginning of the nineteenth. 

With this bundred years Spain bas had more cataclysms at 
home even than France has experienced. Her government 
changed from an absolutism to a limited monarchy back and 
forth several times in the century. Bovaparte put bis brother 
Joseph on the throne for a few years and ruled the country, 
driving out Charles LV. and Charles’s son and successor, Ferdi 
nand VII. Under Ferdinand’s daughter {sabella II. the coun- 
try was convulsed with civil war through the rising of the 
Carlists, and there have been several Carlist rebellions since. 
Isabella was driven from the country in 1868, and then, in rapid 
succession, came military dictatorships ; a monarchy under 
Amadeus of Savoy, brother of the King of Italy; a republic ; 
more military dictatorships ; and then Isabella’s son, Alfonso 
XII., was put on the throne in 1875, and at his death in 1885 
his Queen, Maria Christina, began her rule as regent, first for 
her little daughter, Maria de las Mercedes, and then for her son, 
Alfonso XIIL., born after his father’s death. 

Once more a convulsion for Spain seems close at band. And 
now, as in the other cataclysms, the ultimate outcome defies 


prediction. The Queen Regent, being a foreigner (she is an 
trian), encounters some of the same sort of hostility w} 
forced Amadeus to abdicate in 1874, after two years of | 
The Carlists have some hope of getting the throne, and of ay 
ing the wrong which they claim was done them when Ferdin..,,| 
VIL. shut them out by making his daughter Isabella eligibl 
the succession. 

Then, too, there are the republicans to be reckoned 
Many of the men prominent in the republican propagand _s 
a quarter of acentury ago are still alive, and some of then, \-« 
as zealous in the cause as ever. One of the men, Pi y Ma). || 
who was at the head of the republic of 1873-74, says a rep. | j¢ 
is imminent, and declares that this time the old mistakes w e 
avoided, and the republic will be permanent. All of Spain’ .jq 
possessions— Louisiana, Mexico, Texas, Central and South A. or 
ica, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines—are republics or «y, 
pose parts of republican states. Is there not a chance that ‘he 
mother country may follow the example of her children ? | ‘op 
haps Spain’s entrance into the list may be coincident with C1 \,4’s 
—the first-born of the republics of the twentieth century. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE practical and utilitarian spirit of the age is finding ~ig 
nificant expression in the shortening of the period required for 
taking a full college course. In the annual prospectus of \ ale, 
just issued, itis announced that hereafter students will be al 
lowed to complete the college course in that institution in three 
years instead of four, as formerly. Two-fifths of the graduates 
of Harvard, it is said, spend but three years in their work, and 
it is understood that plans are under consideration at Princeton 
for a similar abbreviation of the undergraduate period. When 
three such old and conservative educational institutions as these 
are moved to introduce such a radical reform, it may be taken 
for granted that the movement will soon become general. The 
demand for this change in cpllege life rests upon good sense and 
sound reasoning. Colleges persisting in the four-year plan will 
soon find themselves losing ground, The number of young men 
and women desiring the advantages of a college education is in 
creasing every year, but the proportion of such persons who 
have four years to spend for that purpose is growing less. For 
those proposing to engage in special study or to take a profes 
sional course after the college period, the four-year term con 
sumes too much time and more than is necessary for what may 
be considered preliminary work. The sharp demands for service 
in the modern business world and the heavy pressure upon the 
time and energies of professional men in this age require that 
no days shall be wasted in college or anywhere else in studies 
which have no practical value, and which maintain their place 
in the curriculum for no better reason, in some instances, than 
the desire to stand by things that are old and venerable with 
the moss of centuries, 

Governor Odell is making frequent but justifiable use of his 
veto power, and in every instance thus far it bas been in entire 
harmony with the economical and business-like course of ¢ction 
which he announced for himself at his inauguration, And in 
no case has he exercised his prerogative in a better cause than 
when he vetoed a bill which provided that a certain individual 
should be admitted to the Bar without complying with the usual 
regulations. The Governor held that this was a discrimination 
which he did not believe was justifiable, nor one which should 
be permitted. This practically seals the fate, as it ought, of 
other bills introduced in the Legislature for a similar purpose. 
We are pleased to note that the New York Bar Association bas 
passed resolutions strongly condemning special legislation of 
this kind. Opposition to such measures should not. be confined 
to members of the legal profession. Special laws of the sort 
proposed are vicious and indefensible in every instance, and 
should not have the support of any man who cares for the dig 
nity of the law and the good name of the State. The conditions 
provided for admission to the Bar in New York State are none 
too severe to maintain the high standard of the profession and 
to protect the public against shysters and incapables, No sound 
reason can be given why the gate should be opened to admit 
some particular individual who has not had the opportunities 
nor, perbaps, the intellectual qualifications to enable him to enter 
in the regular way. A precedent of this sort would be danger 
ous. It is far better to let the rule stand as it is, with no excep 
tions. The Governor’s veto power, which has been so intelli 
gently and unsparingly utilized, should certainly be invoked 
again if the proposed legislation is enacted. 


It is strange that a journal with so high a reputation for con 
servatism and careful utterance as the London Spectator, should 
have been betrayed into speaking of the ceremonies attending 
the recent inauguration of President McKinley as notable 
chiefly for undemocratic pomp and extravagant display. To 
be sure, it does not altogether credit the ridiculous story that 
$4,000,000 was spent in making the ceremonial magnificent, but 
it speaks of the ‘ semi-royal canopy ” under which Mr. KeKinley 
took the oath of office, and the way that ‘the American love 
for costly flowers was indulged to the full.” Troops were 
brought to the scene, it says, from “ all parts of the country.” 
It wonders what the ‘told homespun Puritans of the Kastero 
States would have thought of it.” Asa matter of fact ‘ the 
royal canopy ” alluded to was constructed of the cheapest kind 
of lumber tacked together and whitewashed for the occasion 
ata cost probably not exceeding fifty dollars. No troops were 
brought from any point farther away than Obio, and few from 
there. Nearly all the military bodies were from West Point 
and other near-by army posts. The ceremonials were, it is true, 
elaborate and magnificent, but not more so than was entirely 
proper and befitting an occasion of such importance. They 
were all entirely within the line of good taste and democratic 
simplicity, according to present-day standards, The :maugura 
tion of the President of a great and wealthy nation like the 
United States of to-day is an event of sufficient significance 
fully justify a ceremonial display which would, no doubt, a 
tonish the ‘‘old homespun Puritans” of our colonia! days, and 
that without any disparagement to them or to us. \Ve are not 
living in the seventeenth century on this side of the ¢lobe. 
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\MONG the voung American officers who have won dis 
tin \ion by meritorious service in the Philippines, a place second 
to none must be given 
to Lieutenant Louis Me 
Lane Hamilton, a son of 
Dr. Allan McLane Ham 
ilton, a well - known 
physician of New York. 
Lieutenant Hamilton is 
an officer in the Four 
teenth United States In 
fantry, stationed at Ma- 
nila. Recently it was 
reported that Sandico, 
one of Aguinaldo’s chief 
advisers, had been 
wounded and was in 
hiding in that city. 
Lieutenant Hamilton, 
with a squad of men, 
went in search of him. 
They found that Sandico 





LIEUTENANT LOUIS McLANE HAMIL- had taken refuge in a 
TON, WHO HAS RECENTLY MADE large house at the corner 
IMPORTANT CAPTURES IN of 

THE PHILIPPINES. 
Photograph by Pach Brothers 


Calle Asuncion and 
Jeboneros, a quarter 

much frequented by 
American soldiers, The house was broken into at midnight 
and the Filipino leader captured. There were ten men with 
him at the time. Papers of considerable importance were 
found in the room. On this same night the lieutenant and his 
men did another good stroke of work by capturing a gang 
engaged in counterfeiting quartermasters’ tickets. 

The American guild of artists has reason to feel justly 
proud of the distinction conferred upon one of their number, 
Edwin A. Abbey, R.A, 
who has been ‘com 
manded” by King Ed 
ward, of England, to 
paint the scene of the 
coronation, which 1s to 
take place in the near 
future. Mr. Abbey has 
lived in England for 
many years, but he re 
ceived his early education 
here, and is still a good 
American, Most of his 
fame has come to him, 
however, since he went 
to England. All loversof 
English literature are in- 
debted to him for the 
exquisite illustrations he 





has supplied for an edi 
tion of the great English 
dramatist, and the ‘* Ab 
bey Shakespeare” holds 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, THE AMERICAN 
ARTIST CHOSEN TO PAINT THE 
NEW KING’S CORONATION, 

Photograph by F. Gutekunst a high place of its own 
in the world of art. The 
most famous work which Mr. Abbey has executed in America 
are the panels illustrating the ‘‘ Holy Grail,” in the Boston 
Public Library. These panels cover 187 feet of canvas, and are 
divided into five pictures. These paintings were a revelation to 
Mr. Abbey’s friends and to the public in general. Up to that 
time he had been known chiefly as a master in black and- white 
illustration. Asa pen-and-ink draughtsman his equal has not 
yetappeared. His illustrations of Shakespeare’s plays are mar- 
vels of composition and technique. 

Mr. Franklin W. Smith, president and curator of ‘‘ The 
Halls of the Ancients” in Washington, D. C., is one of two sur- 
vivors of the Committee 
on Constitution of the 
Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 
which was organized De- 
cember 20th, 1851, by the 
adoption of a constitu- 
tion, and was the first 
association organized in 
the United States. Its 
formation gives occasion 
for the Jubilee Young 
Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Convention in Bos- 
ton, June 11th to 16th. 
The other = surviving 
member of the Commit- 
tee on Constitution is 
Mr. Pliny Nickerson, of 
Boston. These two gen- 
FRANKLIN W. SMITH, ONE OF THE tlemen were charter 
members of the original 
association. Mr. Smith 
owns a scrap-book relating to the organization of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and its affairs up to 1859, the year 
mM which he designed a Chinese fair for the Boston association. 
Mr. Smith from boyhood bas been a designer, an artist, not 
Yechnically trained, but “born so” and developing his tastes 
and plans according to his opportunities, which were exception- 
ally good and numerous. Fortune favored him. For the Bos- 
we association he designed the Bazaar of the Nations, in 1872, 
which was something far more elaborate and artistic than an 
ordinary church fair. A souvenir album, with colored illustra- 
tions, was made, but it is scarce, because most copies were 
burned in the great Boston fire of 1872. Mr. Smith went from 





FOUNDERS OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


Boston to New York in June, 1852, to assist in the organization 
of the New York association. He went to Philadelphia in June, 
1854, and assisted in the organization of an association there. 
Thus Mr. Smith became widely acquainted with the early lead 
ers of the Young Men’s Christian Association movement. Like 
wise, his history shows that the Boston association was the pa- 
rental Young Men’s Christian Association in the United States. 
He is well known as the originator and owner of the Pompeiian 
House in Saratoga, the organizer of the famous floral féte in 
Saratoga, held annually in September, and is honorary presi 
dent of the Saratoga Floral Association. He has traveled ex 
tensively in the Old World, usually for furthering his artistic 
plans. Mr. Smith will be a very welcome guest at the Boston 
convention next June. 

Mrs. Dita H. Kinney holds the unique distinction of com 
manding a corps in the regular army. Her force, however, is 
not made up of 
fighting men. It 
comprises the 
young women 
serving in the 
American mili- 
tary hospitals scat 
tered all over the 
world. There are 
hundreds of these 
gentle Samaritans 
in the army nurs 
ing corps. In their 
soft uniform of 
white linen, with 
a tiny red cross at 
tached to the col- 
lar, they are to be 
found in the far 
thest corner of the 
earth where the 





stars and stripes 
have been planted. 
Wherever they 


MRS. D. H. KINNEY, COMMANDING A 
CORPS OF ARMY NURSES. 


may be, all these 
army nurses are under the control of Mrs. Kinney, and from 
her office in the War Department at Washington she directs 
the work of the entire corps. The position takes with it the 
responsibility of nursing an army of over 100,000 men, and it is 
the most important ever held by a woman nurse. Although 
women had long been employed in attending the sick soldiers 
of Britain and of France, yet there was no such thing as a corps 
of female nurses in the American army until the outbreak of 


the Spanish - American war. Since then they have been re 


tained as a permanent institution. The nurses must be gradu- 
ates from a training-school giving a two-year course, and they 
are paid from 340 to 475 a month. Mrs. Kinney, who was 
graduated from one of the Boston hospital schools several years 
ago, joined the corps soon after the outbreak of the war. She 
served in the great hospital at the Presidio in San Francisco, 
and was in charge of the surgical ward. Several weeks ago 
she was ordered by telegraph to report to Surgeon-General 
Sternberg at Washington. Though much puzzled at the in 
struction, she hurried on to the capital. There she was amazed 
to find that she had been elevated to the command of the entire 
nursing corps. Mrs. Kinney likes hospital-work immensely. 
‘*T cannot say, however, that Iam so foud of nursing in pri- 
vate families,” she added. ‘ Too often the people have no idea 
of the consideration due a nurse. They think she is employed 
to act as maid-of-all-work, and they are inclined to treat her as 
being in some way or another an inferior. Besides, in many 
families there is an idea that a trained nurse can be worked for 
twenty-four hours a day right straight along, and they resent 
the idea that the nurse needs sleep.” 

Sixto Lopez, the Filipino leader who has been preaching 
the cause of Filipino independence in this country, is in Wash 
ington, and is carrying for- 
ward a quiet propaganda 
there in the interests of his 
people. Senor Lopez, who 
has taken an active part in 
the various Tagal insurrec 
tions, is often spoken of as 
Aguinaldo’s private secre- 
tary. He denies, however, 
that he holds such a place, 
and asserts that he is here 
purely in an unofficial ca 
pacity. in order to educate 
the American people to see 
things from the standpoint of 
the revolutionists. Sefor Lo- 
pez is a quiet and unassum- 
dng man. He speaks English 
with moderate skill. He was 
born at Balayan, in the prov- 
ince of Batangas, Luzon, and 
was educated at the Ateneo 
Municipal, a Jesuit college 
affiliated with the Royal Uni- 
versity of Santo Tomas in 
Manila. He wasthe intimate 
friend and associate of Dr. 
José Rizal, the Filipino lead- 
er. Lopez incurred the cor- 
dial enmity of the Spanish 





SIXTO LOPEZ, THE FILIPINO 
LEADER AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF AGUINALDO, 
NOW IN AMERICA. 


officials and of the monastic orders, who described him as 
‘* Rizal’s most active agent.” When Rizal was banished to 
Mindanao, Lopez avoided a like fate by going into exile at 
Hong-Kong. After some months he came to America to visit 
the world’s fair, and then went to England. Two years ago he 
was in America as secretary of the Philippine commission which 
came here in order to secure recognition of the newly-formed 
Philippine republic. Its work, however, was ended by the out 
break of hostilities at Manila. Since then, up to the time of his 
arrival in America a few weeks ago, he has spent much of his 
time in London. He will be in America for some time longer. 
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=Considered strictly on his merits as an American citizen 
and a member of the legal profession, there can be no question 
of the eminent fitness of 
Mr. Philip C. Knox, of 
Pittsburg, Penn., who 
has been appointed to 
succeed General Griggs 
as Attorney-General of 
the United States. Mr. 
Knox has been for years 
one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania 
Bar, and is well known 
as a man of broad legal 
attainments and a large 
and wide experience in 
his profession. He has 
been the legal adviser of 
the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany for several years, 
and many other impor- 
tant interests besides this 
have been committed to 
his charge. Mr. Knox, 
while a student at Mount 
Union College, Alliance, 
O., became acquainted with Mr. McKinley. He was graduated 
from college in 1872, studied law, was admitted to the Bar, and 
speedily came to the front as a powerful and successful advo 





MR. PHILIP C KNOX, WHO IS 
SLATED TO SUCCEED AT- 
TORNEY-GENERAL 
GRIGGS. 


cate. He made a specialty of corporation law, and won bis 
reputation along that line. It is said that the Carnegie com- 
pany has been paying him a salary of $50,000 a year. 

The first fraternity among the musical students of the 
United States has been organized. Ossian E. Mills, trustee and 
treasurer of the New 
England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, is the 
father of the musical 
students’ club, which 
has been evoluted into a 
fraternity. A club was 
formed in that conserv- 
atory, whose origin as 
such began by the issu 
ing of a circular early in 
September, 1898, calling 
for a reception to be 
given by the upper class 
men to the new male 
members—by the ‘ Old 
Boys” to the ‘*New 
Boys.” Theoriginalaim 
was sociability, amuse- 
ment, the securing of a 
OSSIAN E. MILLS, WHO HAS ORGAN- place within the 


IZED A MUSICAL STUDENTS’ 
FRATERNITY. 





con 
servatory for the meet 
ing of male members, a 
little literary life apart from required studies, the procuring 
of areading-room, etc. Nothing more serious was contemplated. 
Mr. Mills collected the funds for these purposes. April 3d, 1900, 
the Sinfonians presented him with a jeweled insignia pin, in 
appreciation of his exertions. October Ist, 1900, the three prin 
cipal officers of the club were delegated to visit the leading mu 
sical conservatories and musical institutions in New York, 
Philadelpbia, and other cities, and form chapters of the Sinfo- 
nia, The ultimate result was that Beta chapter was formed in 
the Broad Street Conservatory, of Philadelphia ; Gamma 
chapter in the American Institute of Applied Music, New York, 
and Delta chapter in the Ithaca, N. Y., conservatory. Addi 
tional chapters will be given Greek letters in alphabetical order 
The first convention of chapters has been called for April 16th 
to 20th, in Boston. The last annual event of Alpha chapter in 
the New England Conservatory occurred Monday, March 4th, 
when serious musical work showed its full fruition. All the 
compositions, including a cantata, were original, the composer 
being the president, F. Leslie Stone. The ladies of the con- 
servatory assisted in rendering the programme. Sinfonia is a 
play upon the word symphony, but work, and not play, is 
now the primary and commendable result of an organization 
which expects comparatively soon to count its chapters in the 
musical institutions of the United States. 
Mr. H. Phelps Whitmarsh, author, traveler, and journat- 
ist, who bas been appointed by the Philippine commission as 
i Governor of the district 
of Benguet, in northern 
Luzon, is well known in 
Boston literary circles, 
and is regarded asa most 
capable man. Mr. Whit- 
marsh is the son of an 
English clergyman, but 
in early life broke away 
from his quiet surround- 
ings and followed the 
sea. In time he became 
a silver miner, sheep 
herder, later beach- 
comber, later clerk and 
pearl diger. “The 
World’s Rough Hand,” 
an account of bis varied 
experiences, is Mr. Whit 
marsh’s most serious at 


_ tempt in book-making. 

MR. H. PHELPS WHITMARSh, BRITON, >) i the war with 
THE FIRST AMERICAN GOV- uring te war wi 

ERNOR OF BENGUET. Spain Mr. Whitmarsh 


was a war correspondent 
fora magazine. At the 
time of his appointment as Governor of Benguet, Mr. Whit- 
marsh was on a like mission in the Philippines for his publica- 
tion. The fact that Mr. Whitmarsh is an English subject has 
raised some question as to the propriety of his appointment, 
but nobody doubts his ability or integrity. 


Photograph by Notman Co. 






































(THE PRIZE-WINNER) A BEAUTY-SPOT IN OTAIMURI, NORTHERN NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTURE OF A MEXICAN STAGE-COACH ACROSS THE PLAINS OF DURANGO, 
Thomas Pringle, Wellington, New Zealand MEXICO.—J. W. Snyder, Richmond, Va, 


























** BATHING MACHINES,” OR BATH-HOUSES ON WHEELS, AT BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, AVALON, SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA— THE LOCATION OF IMMENSE 
Miss Mabel G, Burnham, Cleveland, O, GRANITE-QUARRIES.—./oe Cohn, San Bernardino, Cal, 


























SUMMER TOURISTS SWARMING ABOARD A GREAT LAKE STEAMER AT MACKINAC COAL-PASSERS, MOSTLY WOMEN, WAITING TO COAL A SHIP AT ST. LUCIA, 
ISLAND, MICHIGAN.—Frank Russell, Saugerties, N. Y. WEST INDIES.—C.S Joslyn, Kenwood, N, Y, 


















































GOING UP PIKE'S PEAK ON THE COG-WHEEL RAIL- TOURISTS AT GLACIER POINT, YOSEMITE, THREE-FIFTHS VESUVIUS, CAUGHT AT THE MOMENT OF A VIOLENT 
ROAD.—E, J. Abt, East St. Louis, Ill. OF A MILE ABOVE THE VALLEY. ERUPTION.—Dr, Winfield Smith, Boston, Mass. 
** Mab,” Los Angeles, Cal. 


OUR SPECIAL “INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL” AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW ZEALAND 
WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) , 








THE PICK OF OUR REGULAR CAVALRYMEN RIDING, STANDING ON BAREBACK. 


FIRE 


A USEFUL MAN(EUVRE DURING AN ENEMY’S WITHERING 
HORSEMANSHIP. 


“LYING LOW’ 
FEATS OF MILITARY 


Photographed for * Leslie’s Weekly” by Its Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn 


TWO STRIKING 
{EAL WAR DISPLAYED AT NEW YORK’S MILITARY TOURNAMENT BY CAPTAIN SANDS’S DETACHMENT OF REGULAR-ARMY ROUGH RIDERS FROM WEST POINT. 


TRICKS OF 


THE SWIFTEST SCHOONER YACHT, UNDERGOING REPAIRS. 


THE ** AMORITA,”’ 


SWIFT RACERS SNUGLY BERTHED—FROM RIGHT TO LEFT, THEY INCLUDE THE 
‘* DEFENDER,” *‘ COLUMBIA,” ‘‘ RAINBOW,” ‘‘ MINEOLA,” ‘‘ EMERALD,” 
‘“CORONA,” AND ** NAVAHOE,” 


‘D STORES, BEFORE 


NER ‘‘ COLUMBIA’S” RACING RIGGING A 
LAUNCHING FOR THE TRIAL CUP RACES. 
SUMMER FLYERS IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


“LANDING THE CUP W 
THE 
ISLAND, THE HOME OF THE CRACK CRAFT OF THE NEw YorK YACRT CLuB.—Photographed for ‘ Leslie’s Weekly” by Its Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn.—[SEE PaGE 356.) 
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THE PROSPEROUS 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL. 


RAILROAD FITLY CELEBRATED. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF A GREAT 


THe history of the [llinois Central Railroad, which recently 
celebrated its balf-centennial by a great banquet of the officers, 
directors, and leading employés at the Auditorium Hotel, in 
Chicago, reads like a romance of finance. That history is a tale 
expressed by stupendous figures, a record of vast enterprises 
carried out to successful results that make exciting reading even 
in this age of marvelous industrial achievements. 

By act of Congress in September, 1850, Illinois, Mississippi, 
and Alabama were granted the alternate sections of public lands 
in those States for the purpose of enabling them to create and fos 
ter a national highway from Dubuque and Chicago clear down to 
the Gult of Mexico 
doubled the sale price on the half of the land reserved to its 
On February 10th, 1851, the charter of the 
[linois Central Railroad Company became a part of the law of 
the State 
than 30,000 
only $65,585. 
Of the States then in the Union (thirty-one), Illinois 


At the same time the national government 
own proprietorship, 


At that time Chicago’s population was a few less 
The city’s tax levy for the year 1851 amounted to 

[Illinois was at that time well-nigh a trackless 
wilderness 
was eleventh in population and but seventeenth in wealth, In 
1860 the State stood fourth in rank in each respect. This in 
crease was the direct result of the splendid pioneer work of the 
State’s great railway, which, within a few years after its start, 
became, as it has ever since remained, the most potent factor in 
the life of the Middle States, from the Lakes to the 
Gulf 

It seemed like a puny beginning in 1551. 


business 


The capital of the 


new, infant corporation was $1,000,000—not enough in these 
days on which to start a highly respectable surface railway in 
the streets of New York. But the charter provided for ‘* power 
” this capital. Nor did the New York and Boston 


capitalists, who first directed the new enterprise, hesitate to in 


to increase 


crease as the needs of the growing company demanded. 

As first projected, the railroad’s length was seven hundred 
and six miles, running northward from Cairo to Branch Junc 
tion, whence one spur continued to Chicago, while the other ran 
to Dubuque. To-day the capital of the Illinois Central is $66, 
000,000: 
the United States at the time when the company was organized. 
Even as far back as 1850 the United States was the leading rail 


or more than €2,000,000 in excess of the national debt of 


way nation of the world, with some 9,000 miles of track, Great 
Britain came next with about 6,600 miles ; Germany and France 
were third and fourth, while Austria, fifth in line, had but 060 
miles, No other nation in the world had then as many miles of 
track as the new Illinois corporation undertook to lay down. It 
is only by the aid of such comparisons that one can grasp, in 
these days of huge financial operations, the daring and magni 
tude of the undertakings by the men who first put [linois in 
communication with the rest of the world. 

To-day the Illinois Central and the tributary Yazoo and Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad run through the States of South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Lowa, Wisconsin, [llinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and Loutis- 
iana, and constitute an arterial system that carries the life blood 
of prosperity through the entire section. In its fifty years of 
life the gross earnings of this great corporation have been $501, 
506,224. Out of this taxes have been paid to the amount of 
$25,795,276 ; operating expenses have reached $207,415,735, while 
betterments paid for from current income have taken $13,315, 
493. Thus more than two-thirds of all the money received from 
the public has been put into direct circulation again on or near 
the line. 
the profits of the road have been but $54,570,733, or less than 


Deducting fixed charges, such as interest and rent, 


one-ninth of the receipts, or not quite enough to have paid a reg- 
ular annual dividend of four per cent. on all the capital actually 
paid in from the inception of the road. 
est debt of gratitude to the far sightedness, grit, and patience of 
the men whose money paid for the laying of the first few hun- 
dred miles of rails across her prairies. 
of those early pioneers ever faltered in the forward march. To 
day the Illinois Central comprises 4,265 miles of track, while the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley adds 1,047 more miles. And the 


Illinois owes the great 


Nor have the successors 











THE BIRTH-PLACE OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, NO. 2 HANOVER STREET, NEW YORK, NOW OCCUPIED 
AS THE SITE OF THE GREAT BANKING-HOUSE 
OF BROWN BROS. & CO. 


capitalization bas increased over the original amount, as need 
demanded at the rate of more than $1,000,000 per year. 

No statistician will ever be able to figure, with the slightest 
approximation, the good that the railroad has accomplished for 
the great city of Chicago, not to mention a score of other large 
and flourishing cities whose products are carried out to the 
world in the company’s cars. One item of tbe debt can be 


stated with exactness, The encroachment of Lake Michigan 
over a depth of more than six hundred feet from the original 
lake 


waters of the company, and this rescue of land was achieved by 


shore was counteracted by the dykes, piers, and break 
the aid of an expenditure of $3,526,000 from the company’s 


treasury. Seven per cent. of the gross receipts of the 706 
miles of railroad built under the original charter must be paid 
to the State in lieu of taxes, and this contribution from the 
[linois Central, since its inception, has amounted_to $15,802,971, 
of which amount $754,005 was last year’s payment 

With such a history to discourse upon, and a present condi 
tion of highest prosperity for the road, it was mo wonder that 
President Stuyvesant Fish faced the banqueters at the half-cen 
The 


success of the road since he took upon himself its presidency in 


tenary with the elate look of a man who brings good news 


May, 1887, has been due in an enormous degree to his untiring 
devotion to his duties, to bis progressive, even aggressive, policy, 
and to his wisdom in the selection of his principal subordinates, 
jut in his address to the directors and officials of the Ilinois 
Central and other railways he dwelt in ertenso on every phase 
of the road’s history except those that concerned his immediate 
personal connection with the company, The traveling public of 
the United States is well acquainted with the perfect equipment 
and the comfort and luxury attending every department of per 
sonal service on this famous road, but probably comparatively 
few have any conception of what the existence of such a great 
the 
This point was graphically covered by 


corporation means to the solid commercial interests of 
States which it serves 
President Fish in the following crisp, concise passage in bis 
speech : 

‘* There were carried, during the year ended June 30th, 
1900, on the Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo and Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad, 18,110,522 tons of freight, for which 
service those companies received $25,876,084. A very careful 
computation recently made in detail, on a most conservative 
basis, shows that the value, at the point of shipment, of the va 
rious articles thus carried was $920,083,726. That is to say, the 
carrier’s charge amounted to two and eigkt- tenths (2 8-10) per 
cent. of the value of the goods carried 

‘A further calculation, made with equal care, shows that 
the fact of transportation on our own lines alone gave to the 
several articles carried an added value of $226,272,028, of which 
the carrier's charge consumed eleven aud four-tenths (11 4-10) 
This is far from being ‘all that the traffic will 


per cent, 


bear.’” 





ONE OF THE SERVICE MEDALS PRESENTED TO EMPLOYES AT THK 
SEMI-CENTENARY OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Concerning the appreciation in which the services of old and 
reliable employés of a great railway are held, and the longevity 
that attends their work, Vice-President John C. Welling offer 
ed a list showing that {169 of the employés of the road have 
been continuously in its service for thirty-five years or more ; 
that seventy-eight of these have served for more than forty 
years, and that two of them have seen the extraordinary serv 
ice of forty-nine years each without a break. Second Vice 
President J. T. Harahan stated that the Illinois Central, from 
its small beginnings, bad grown in fifty years toa system of 
5,312 miles ; from 38,464,814 passengers carried one mile in 1859 
the figures had grown to 305,648,549 in 1900. From 51,650,364 
tons of freight hauled one mile in 1850 the business had in 
creased to 3,425,704, 608 in 1000. 

The first engine of the road, Mr. Harahan stated, was built in 
September, 1852. It was of the eight-wheel type, weighed 
twenty-six tons, and had a hauling capacity of 1,185 tons. The 
largest engine was built in September, 1890, was of the twelve- 
wheel type, weighed 111 tons, and had a hauling capacity of 
8,465 tons, The present passenger engines have attained a speed 
of eighty-four miles an hour. The present car and locomotive 
shops of the company at Burnside employ more than 2,200 men, 
in addition to engineers end firemen. Twenty-seven engines 
can have thorough general repairs every month, besides light 
repairs for several other engines. In the car-shops it is possi- 
ble to repair and paint sixty passenger cars per month, to build 
130 new freight cars, and repair 3,000, In the machinery de- 
partment more than 10,000 men are employed. The total nuim- 
ber of employés of the road is in excess of 36,000. 

It would require a bulky volume in which to give anything 
like an adequate idea of all that has been made possible in our 
national advancement by a great railway like the L[llinois Cen- 
tral. In the days of ’61 it was the most important factor in 
moving the hundreds of thousands of troops and enormous 
quantities of supplies contributed by the Middle and Western 
States. In 1898 it successfully solved the hardest problems of 
transporting millions of people to and from the great world’s 
fair at Chicago. In 1808, at the first inkling of coming war, 
President Fish devoted all his best energies to the solution of the 
question of how to move men and supplies to the various mobil- 
ization camps with the least delay and the least expense to the 
government. The free use of seventeen blocks of land in the 
city of New Orleans and of the company’s Southport wharf 
were also offered to the government at that time. If, fifty years 
hence, we shall have, as has been estimated, a population of 





150,000,000 people in the United States, and a wealth prol 
treble that of to-day, the Illinois Central, certain to more | 
keep pace with the increase of prosperity, will be, at the con 
tion of its full century of existence, even more of a marvel in |e 
industrial world than it is now. 
The company also celebrated its semi-centennial annive: 

by giving to each officer and employé, who had been in ° jj 
service of the company continuously for more than one y- 
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THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL KAILROAD OF FIFTY 


OF TO-DAY. 


YEARS AGO AND 


[The broken black lines show the road as first planned and built 
the solid black lines show the extensions that have been made to this 
great railway system in a half-century; the crossed lines represent the 
tributary railroad, the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley. | 
medal bearing his name and the number of years for which he 
had served continuously. ‘These medals, of which so many 
thousands have been distributed, are all of precisely the same 
material (bronze) no distinction being made in this respect be 
tween those given to the directors and principal officers and 
those given to the humblest workman, These medals were de 
signed and executed by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of New York 
As will be seen from the engraving opposite, the face of the 
medal represents the well-known trade-mark of the [linois Cen 
The 
obverse contains the name of the recipient and the years of his 
continuous service. 


tral Railroad as the ‘ Central Mississippi Valley Route.” 


Where the Cup-defenders Winter. 


NEARLY all the famous racing-yachts around New York 
City make their headquarters at City Island. It is their nest 
ing-place in life, their cradle, and their grave when their use- 
fulness as pleasure-craft is ended. 
every one. 


It is a place of charm for 
The sound steambvats go past it, and from their 
decks the long, low-lying peninsula is seen extending far out 
from the Westchester shore. It has a cool, refreshing, tempt 
ing look, and its look does not belie it. To go there one should 
have a yacht and come to anchor off the shore. Failing that, 
the best way is to take the suburban branch of the New Haven 
road at One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street and Third Ave- 
nue and get off at Bartow. There a bob-tailed horse-car méets 
each train and goes to City Island. The tracks run through 
the picturesque Pelham Bay Park, and here aud there glimpses 
of the sound are had before City Island is seen, a city of the sea 
lying far out on the water. 


An old wooden bridge is crossed 
from the main land, as uneven as the sea-waves and as badly 
twisted as the timbers of a stranded ship, but it does not eveD 
shake as the car passes over it, in the shadow of a new lou 
bridge that will soon take its place. 
on one side only for some distance—low, old-fashioved 
houses, such as are seen at Nantucket, or in any New England 
fishing-village. On the other side of the 1oadway is the beach, 
and the waves lap the shore only a step from where the horse- 
car runs. 

Here and there among the trees rise the spires of little 
churches, numerous enough to satisfy the differences in belief 
of a much larger place. The people are simple and vld-fash- 
ioned, and day after day the only noise they bear is the jingle 
of the street-car bell, the lapping of the sea-waves, or the rush 
of the fire-horses to a tire. The fire-horses are new, however, 
and have only been at City Island since it became a part of the 
city of New York through the consolidation act of 15%. The 
engine-house and a brick school-house, also built by the city, are 
the only new buildings. All the rest are old. Everything about 
the place smacks of the sea. Tall masts rise up bebin« the little 
houses, and stand at the foot of the neat gardens. .\ large clus 
ter of them shows where Piepgras’s ship yard is, a faiwous place 
for yachtsmen, which some time ago passed out of the hands of 
its founder and is now run by Robert Jacob, whose name, bow 
ever, does not suggest the creak of straining spars, or sails belly- 
ing with puffs of salt air, as does his predecessor’s. 


The narrow street bas 
houses 





A taller and more uniform bunch of masts is seen at another 
spot, marking the Hopkins yard, Here 
sloops of last year and 1899, all in a row, drawn up out of the 
Side by side were the old Defender, the cup winner of 


are seen the famous 
water, 
1805, and the Columbia, since put overboard for the trial races 
f thisyear. The Defender is a sad sight, the blistered paint 
peeling off of her topsides and showing the rust beneath. A 
wooden deck-house covers ber, while the Columbia was swathed 
in Canvas, a great sail concealing even the contour of her keel. 
between these yachts a smaller one is shown, like a baby hippo 
It is the Volant 11., owned by 
Commodore Tyson, of the Riverside Yacht Club. 


potamus beside its mother. 

When our photographer visited City Island, men were bring 
ing the Columbia’s running rigging, bedding and spars from C. 
Oliver Iselin’s home at Larchmont. The little freight sloop 
tngeline had just finished unloading these articles at the pier 
when the photograph wastaken. It shows a trunk in the fore 
yround with Mr, Iselin’s initials in large letters, as large as the 
letters on the bales and boxes cast up on Juan Fernandez, in 

{obinson Crusoe.” A new cabin was built in the Columbia at 
City Island. She has been towed to Bristol since the photograph 
was taken. There the work of overhauling her for the trial 
races will take place. 

Next in order, from left to right, are the 


Rainbow, owned by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Belmont’s Min- 


to the Columbia 


eola, William Iselin’s schooner Hmerald, and the Navahoe, 
owned by Royal Phelps Carroll, which disputed the honors of 
the old 


Farther up on the beach, her stern directly in front of 


cup defense with Vigilant in 1805, and also raced in 
Kurope. 
the Columbia, is the fast sloop Carmita from Philadelphia, The 
whole group was sleek with new paint and much scouring when 
the picture was taken, and ready to be put overboard for the sea- 
** the 


of a marine railway, the car of which slides in and out 


son’s racing. This is done by moving them sideways on 
ways” 
of the water by means of a heavy chain and a windlass turned 
by steam 

At the Piepgras yard are about sixty yachts of all kinds 
and sizes—stanch steam-yachts, graceful and swift schooners, 
sloops and knockabouts. Foremost of them all is the Amorita, 
W. Gould Brokaw’s schooner, which has shown her heels to 
the best sailing-yachts afloat. The shapely hull has been re 
built since the last season’s racing. and the Amorifa will take 
the water practically a new boat. Her hull has been deepened 
from a point forward, tapering to an increased draught of 
eighteen inches under her foremast and then tapering away 
again to nothing at the stern. Her wooden centre-board has 
been replaced with one of steel, and her troth keel has been taken 
out and a solid one put in, 


stocks as on a shelf. 


The picture sbows her resting on the 
A week ago she was moved from the posi 
tion on shore to the ways—the cradle of the marine railway— 
from whica she can be slid into the water at any time, by the 
mere loosening of a heavy anchor chain that winds about a 
windlass 

Near the Amorita at this yard are the English cutter //ester, 
owned by Rear-Commodore C. L. Robinson, of the New York 
Yacht Club. Next 
to her isthe famous racing sloop Queen Mab, owned by L. ©. 


She has been rebuilt inside and overhauled 
Smith, and next ig the steam-yacht Bo’peep., There are a num 
ber of steam yachts in the water, and there are so many yachts 
of allsizes on shore that it is literally hard to walk about the 
yard without stepping on them. 

Mr. Jacob is building a cruising knockabout for fh. H. Weath 
erbee, from designs by Cary, Smith and Barber. It 
six feet on the water line and forty-three feet over all when 
He is also building a sixty-ftoot 


is twenty 
complete steam yacht for 
the same owner, by the same designers. ‘There are also on the 
stocks six voats of one desigu being built for the Manhasset 
Bay Yacht Club, 
pete for prizes offered tor 


They will be used for raceabouts and to com- 
regattas under the club's auspices 
Some of the welt known yachts wiutering at this yard are the 
Jolty Roger, a Crowninshield design : the steamer Golden Rod, 
the yachts Anoatok, the Hera, the Adelaide, the Newase, the 
the Wacondah, the Alame 
The work of 
putting them overboard has begun, and it is well worth seeing. 
Harry HAZEL. 


Josephine, the Louise, the Hussar, 
da, and others, numbering more than sixty in all 


Fair Play for China Demanded. 


(Continued from page 352.) 


done so, and some of us had been murdered, the Chinese would 
have been denounced in the usual fashion as savages, and the 
three thousand of their countrymen who were killed would 
never have been thought of. 

There 


were no foreigners, except the French, who did not acknowledge 


I remember well the anxiety of those trying days. 
the infamy of the whole proceeding. Foreigners of other nation 
alities were so ashamed of it, and so fearful of the consequences, 
that they placed on their gate posts notices to show the people 
that they were not French. The crime is remembered by the 
Chinese of the Fokien province to this day. It is remembered by 
Chinses everywhere, The name of France is execrated where- 
ever in the empire it is heard, and all foreigners suffer for it. 
The people do not know enough to distinguish between one 
country and another, 
the reputation of all. 


The brutal treachery of one blackened 


The next outrage occurred at Shanghai, in July of 1898, and 
was so sudden that though I was in the city only a few days be 
fore, Tid not bear a word as to the possibility of it. Just 
outside the French settlement there was a large Ningpo rest 
house, at which the bodies of Ningpo people whodied at Shang- 
hai were kept till they could be taken back to their native city. 
To the Chinese the building had all the sacredness which a 
cemetery bas in this country. The French consul wanted to 
buy it to enlarge the settlement, and claimed that by an old 
agreement he hada right to doso, The trustees of the rest 
house denied that there was such a contract, and refused tosell. 
The consul, after fruitless attempts to induce them to part with 


the building proceeded suddenly to tear down the wall which 

Surrounded it. A great crowd collected and drove off his work 
* ? ° ° 

men. But he was determined to carry out his plans at all 


hazards, and from a French cruiser anchored in the river, he had 
landed a fur ce of sailors aud marines, who fired upon the peo 


ple and shot twenty of them dead on the street. 
were these sufferers guilty / 


Of what crime 
Of nothing but defending against 
French spoliation the temporary resting-place of their dead. 

From that day to this no reparation or apology has ever been 
made by the French government for that cruel outrage. The 
déath of a single foreigner costs China dearly. A couple of 
years ago the murder of two by a mob cost her a great harbor 
and the control of a province; but the slaughter of twenty 
Chinese, not by a furious mob, but by order of an official of the 
French government, was not deemed of sufficient importance to 
require even a verbal apology. For a lesser crime on the part 
of Chinese the removal of a viceroy would have been demand- 
ed. For that, so far as | know, a consul was not even repri 
manded, 

The monstrous demands enforced two years ago by Germany 
for the murder of two missionaries by a mob are not as widely 
and fully known as they should be. Everybody knows that 
Kiao Chiao, the finest harbor on the coast, was seized, but that 
The German government forced the Chinese to 
concede to it entire control of the industrial development of the 


was not all. 


province, Lf any company, whether Chinese or foreign, wishes 
to build a railway or open a mine anywhere in Shantung, per 
mission must be asked from Germany. The authority of China 
over its own territory is not recognized. . 
Some of the methods which the Germans employed to terrify 
the people into submission were high-handed in the extreme, 
Two Germans who were 
traveling in the interior were attacked and driven back to the 


Take the following as an example: 


Kiao Chiao resolved to teach the 
This 


made matters worse, for many entirely innocent people were 


coast, The commander at 


people a lesson, and burned the two offending villages. 


among the sufferers, [t was predicted by many foreigners at 
the time, that a bitter 
And 
course of Germany in Shantung was the immediate cause of the 


harvest would come from that crime, 


it did come, for nothing is more certain than that the 


Boxer uprising. 
The manner in which various foreign governments have par 


” 


celed out China into ‘‘ spheres of influence” among themselves 
should always be included in the catalogue of offenses committed 
against the Chinese people. A great part of the empire has thus 
been divided without the slightest regard to the wishes of its 
government, Last year Russia and England made such division 
amatter of treaty negotiation between themselves, [Lt was agreed 
that sphere of influ 


of the former, and the Yang-tse valley the sphere of the 


and declared Manchuria should be the 


ence” 


latter. 
part of the country, is spoken of as if England had some real 


In the foreign press the great central region, the richest 


claim to it, and the great Southern provinces of Kwang Tung, 
Kwang Hsi, and Yunnan are written of as if they were in some 
way mortgaged to France. Japan also has her sphere in the 
province of Fokien, and Italy wanted hers in the province of 
Chekiang. There is hardly a place on the whole east coast of 
China which is not said to be in the sphere of some Power or other 
except the one which owns it 

Kor the last two years China has been subjected to a series of 
insults, any one of which would have driven a Western country 
to war, She was justified in supposing that the Powers medi 
tated partition, she was criminal only in the methods which she 
employed to prevent it 

There is one lesson pertinent to the present negotiations which 
They 
failed in accomplishing their purpose because they were unjust, 


these outrages by foreign countries should teach us, 


and cruelly severe 
in the West that the East respected nothing but fear, and would 


It has been a cardinal doctrine with many 
yield to nothing but violence. It was held, therefore, that in 
dealing with Orientals the object should be, by sheer severity to 
terrify, to crush them intosubmission, This method has failed 
in China. Germany tried it with a vengeance, and her failure 
has been the most conspicuous of all; the result, instead of 
peace, was the Boxer fury. 

What is needed now is not punitive expeditions, oppressive 
These methods involve 


We have had too 


indemnities, and wholesale slaughter. 
innocent and guilty alike in a common ruin. 
much share ourselves in creating the past to resort to such bru- 
What we want is security for the future, and, 
The 
guilty should be punished if they can be caught, but the whole 


t.,lities as these. 
to get that, we must put aside all thoughts of violence. 


empire should’ not be kept in confusion till they are caught. 
There should be indemnities, but not so heavy as to crush the 
inyriads of people, the vast majority of the Chinese, who have 
had no part or lot in the uprising. Let the indemnity be suffi 
cient to make good actual loss, that will be heavy enough to be 
borne. Ina word, healing is far more in place than retaliation. 
There should be justice, but it should be tempered with a large 
quantity of mercy. Righteousness and consideration will do 
more to secure our safety in the future than heavy indemnities, 
the razing of forts, the prohibition of the import of arms, or 
any other measures which would remind the Chinese people 
perpetually of the injustice of foreigners and their own intoler- 
able humiliation. 


Colonel Mosby Both 
Right and Wrong. 


It remained for Colonel Jobu 8S. Mosby, the famous old Con- 
federate raider, to discover how a man may be both right and 
wrong in the same matter. This is the way Colonel Mosby tells 
it himself ; 

‘“Some years ago, when I was consul at Hong-Kong, | fell 
into a long conversation with aa Englishman who had always 
felt that the South was right in the Civil War. To bis surprise 
he did not find me a very appreciative listener, Two or three 
opinions that I offered him about the war made him open bis 
eyes wider and wider, and finally inquire : 

*** Surely, Colonel Mosby, you regard yourself as having 
been in the right in fighting for the South ¢’ 

‘**T was in the right,’ I replied, ‘ but on the wrong side.* 

‘** Now, how in the name of all that’s puzzling could that 
be 7? demanded my English friend. 

‘** Why, when a man goes into a fight be goes the way that 
his sympathies, sentiments, and impulses lead. He doesn’t stop 
to analyze all the phases of every question involved, If he 
waited to do that the war would yo on without him, and be over 


357 


by the time that he had finished the analysis. After the fight is 
over a natural man sits down and tries to evolve a set of theo- 
ries that will justify the course he took. Sometimes the theories 
that he wants to make up won’t fit the facts. 

“ ‘It is rigbt for a man to fight the way his sympathies and 
sentiments lead him. He is unfortunateif he can’t afterwards 
make the theories fit the case. I couldn’t, but I claim that I was 
right to fight on the side that I did, and that I bad the misfort- 
une to be on the wrong side. That’s all clear enough, isn’t it ?” 

But the next day, when Colonel Mosby again saw his Eng- 
lish friend, the latter still wore a puzzled, very thoughtful look, 


American Cottons in Smyrna. 


A RELIABLE report comes from Smyrna to the effect that 
English manufacturers of cotton goods are likely to lose the 
supremacy they have hitherto held in that region by reason of 
the spirited and enterprising advances of American dealers. 
America furnishes several kinds of white shirting, it is said, 
which are considered superior to goods of English make. Amer- 
ican prints are also said to be gaining in favor among the na- 
tives because of their cheapness, durability, and variety of pat 
terns. 


An Easter Duet. 


*T minp,”’ the grizzled veteran said, 

“One morning when we stood 

All ready for the coming fight, 
Our faces to the wood 

Where under budding April boughs 
The Southern soldiers lay 

Far off we heard the sound of bells, 
For that was Easter Day 


We waited for the bugle-call 
It still delayed to blow 
We waited for the sharp command 


To charge the hidden foe 
North 
Our thoughts began to roam, 


To firesides in the distant 


I found a song upon my lips, 
The tune of * Home, Sweet Home.’ 
‘Along the solid lines of blue 
Man after man struck in ; 
The colonel’s voice was deep and full, 
The captain’s high and thin 
For rank and file alike took up 
The sweet, familiar notes, 
While broken sobs arose and stopped 
The music in our throats 


‘We saw the tender foliage shake, 
Aud break in glints of steel, 

With here a patch of dull gray cloth, 
And there a cannon-wheel 

Aud Maryland and Tennessee 
Joined in the silver strain 

In tearful tones, and sang it through 
With us, that dear refrain, 


A lanky Georgian stepped in view 
To shout a hearty ‘ Thanks! 

Now let us end the concert up 
With Yanks. 

And soldiers who in one short 


“Suwanee River, 

hour 
Would meet in deadly strife 

Together sang the words that touched 
A chord in every life. 


The war is nigh forgotten now; 
The peaceful Easter bells 
No more are drowned by rolling drums 


br noise of bursting shells 

From waters of the Kennebec 
To Rappahannock’s foam 

Both North and South to-day can say : 
‘This is our home—sweet home 


Minxa Irvina. 


** Just Like Papa.” 


CHILDREN GLAD To HAVE THEIR COFFEE LIKE THE 
PARENTS. 


More than any of the old folks realize, the little folks at 
the table like to have food and drink the same as father and 
mother. 

Perhaps you can remember the time when a forkful of the 
meat or potato or a sip from the cup that your father or 
mother was using seemed to possess some remarkable merit and 
flavor 

If children can be given a strong, nourishing food drink such 
as Postum Food Coffee, it more than satisfies their desire to have 
things like the older folks, and at the same time gives them a 
drink they love and fatten on. 

A lady up in Oakes, N. D., says that since their family have 
been drinking Postum the children are stronger and better than 
ever before, and are so glad to think they can have coffee to 
driuk * just like papa.” 

The husband and father was taken sick with a very severe 
attack of stomach trouble and had to give up work, being 
For 
some time he bad been in the habit of drinking coffee for break- 
fast, and tea for dinner and supper. The wife writes: ‘ After 
reading some of your advertisements we wondered if coffee and 
tea had not been the cause of his sickness. 


confined to the house for some weeks, suffering greatly. 


* We finally decided to have him quit tea and coffee and try 
Postum Food Coffee. 


commenced to drink Postum, and has not had to stop work from 


He dates bis recovery from the day he 


sickness since then, 

‘Some years ago I tried a package of Postum and did not 
like it, but I know now that it was because I did not make it 
right. 
are followed. 


It is easy to make good Postum if the simple directions 
The oniy failure is when people do not boil it 
long enough. 

‘* Please do not publish my name. I am always ready to tell, 
however, of the merits of Postum.” Name given by the Postum 
Cereal! Co,, Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE MOST FAMOUS FEAT OF THE NEW CENTURY. 


THE DRAMATIC CAPTURE OF THE FILIPINO LEADER, AGUINALDO—THE “STRENUOUS” LIVES OF 


THE TWO MEN 


No one need feel surprised that General Frederick Funston 
‘aptured Dou Emilio Aguinaldo y Fama, erstwhile president, 
yeneral-in-chief, and dictator of the native population of the 
Philippines. It would bave been greater cause for astonish 
ment if Funston bad not done it. It was just the sort of trick 
that the little ** bantam’ 
might bave been relied upon to play, for Funston is the modern 


’veneral, as he is called in the army, 


Dumas hero, ’ Artagnan, boiled down physically, perhaps, yet 
with a brain as resourceful and a heart as fearless as the French 
cavalier of fiction 

There are other great leaders in the Philippines ; there are 
other skillful and successful scouts there, but Funston is the 
only one—or, at least the only one known to present fame—who 
was likely to capture the little brown Tagalo adventurer by 
any such ruse as the one that succceded, And it must be borne 
in mind that the trick which triumphed was born in the “ ban 
tam” general’s brain, was developed by him, and was carried 
forward to full fruition with no devising aid from any one 
else, and that, beyond the assistance of the few score of brave 
white and brown men who followed him into the jungle on that 
seemingly impossible and suicidal quest, no one but Funston is 
entitled to a hair’s weight of credit 

Aguinaldo had been reported as dead ; the junk bearing bim 
to Hong-Kong had been sighted by passing vessels, and even 
spoken ; the little dictator had been seen in the streets of Ma 
nila; be traveled from point to point throughout Luzon with a 
speed greater than that of an express train, Only a short time 
ago it was gravely told that the little brown presidente bad 
come within an ace of being captured in «a but in which he had 
taken refuge near Cavité, which is but a few miles south of 
Manila. Rumors of whereabouts and reports of alleged escapes 
were all that came of the efforts to trap the Tagalo leader. 
Many army officers believed bim actually dead, but in the light 
of subsequent events, and from my personal knowledge of the 
little brigadier who came out of Kansas, | am certain that Funs 
ton bas had all along the notion that he was destined to capt 
ure Aguinaldo. General Funston is the sort of man who would 
form such a resolution and keep it locked tightly in bis own 
breast. His hope would not interfere with his sleep at night, 
but be could be Gepended upon to think of the matter every 
time that he woke up and listened to the monotonous tread of 
the sentry on post number one, 

The scheme of capture bad been hatching for nearly a 
month, On the last day of February a confidential agent of 
Aguinaldo’s had been captured at Pantabangan with letters 
from the dictator to his relative, Baldemero Aguinaldo, direct 
ing the latter to take command of the provinces of central 
Luzon, in the place of General Alejandrino, who bad sur 
rendered to our forces. Baldemero was also ordered to send 400 
men to the dictator, the latter adding that the agent would guide 
them to Aguinaldo’s hiding place. This correspondence fell into 
the hands of General Funston, who immediately perceived his 
opportunity, Some months before he had raided the camp of 
the insurgent general, Lacuna, capturing the latter’s seal, cor- 
respondence, and signatures. 

This material was ample for General Funston, who ordered 
two letters, ostensibly from Lacuna to Aguinaldo, to be forged, 
one reporting the latest news of the doings of the Americans, 
while the other stated that Lacuna was sending his best com- 
pany of men as a mark of bis esteem for the little brown presi 
dente His daring plans made, General Funston sought and ob 
tained the swift permission of his immediate superior, General 
Wheaton, and of General MacArthur. Funston suddenly ap 
peared in Manila and set vigorously about arranging bis cam 
paign, The party that he selected for bis expedition consisted 
of Captain Russell T, Hazzard and Lieutenant Oliver P. M. 
Hazzard, both of the Eleventh Cavalry ; Captain Harry W. 
Newton, of the Thirty-fourth Infantry, and Lieutenant Burton 
J. Mitchell, of the Fortieth Infantry. Seventy-eight native 
scouts from the Macabebe battalion, all of whom spoke the 
Tagalog dialect fluently, were carefully chosen from among 
their comrades. 

Had any of these men proved treacherous, all the little gen- 
eral’s plans might have gone awry. But Funston knew his men. 
The Macabebes belong to a brave little tribe, numbering only a 
few thousands, who, ever since the time of the first Spanish 
conquest of the islands, bave lived in a narrow strip of country 
between the powerful Tagalos and the hardly less potential 
Pampangas, and yet have defied both tribes in many issues at 
arms. Always have the Macabebes hated their neighbors on 
either side ; the conflict has lasted through more than three 
centuries, but the Macabebes still exist and flourish. They 
comprised the best native troops under Spain ; when the Amer- 
ican flag was hoisted over the islands they flocked by hundreds 
to offer their armed fealty to Uncle Sam. Little brown men 
though they are, each Macabebe is to-day worth ten of any other 
natives of the island. Our men in khaki treat them as brothers, 

With the Macabebes were four ex-insurgent officers, one a 
“paniard and the other three Tagalos, but all men who were 
implicitly trusted by General Funston. ‘The entire party em- 
barked aboard the Vicksburg on March &tbh, and at 2A. M. on 
March 14th the little expedition landed at a point twenty-five 
miles south of Casiguran, province of Principe, just south of 
the province of Isabela, on the northeastern coast of the island 
of Luzon. General Funston and his American companions were 
all attired in khaki trousers and blue flannel shirts. They were 
ostensibly prisoners of their Macabebe comrades, a adie of 
whom wore the blue and white drilling uniform of the insur 
gents, while the remainder of the natives were dressed in the 
garb of peones, or laborers, but all were armed with rifles. 
General Funston and bis American comrades were outwardly 
treated at all times as prisoners, though opportunities were sur 
reptitiously seized for communicating orders between the gen- 
eral and bis ex-insurgent officers. 

The two pretended Lacuna letters forged by General Funs 


ton’s orders had already been forwarded to Aguinaldo. The 
party marched first to Casiguran, where they announced to the 
insurgent authorities that they were on their way to join Agui 
naldo between Pantabangan and Baler. The little general and 
his American comrades were exhibited as the survivors of a 
surveying party that bad been surprised by these Macabebes, who 
pretended to be insurgents. For three days the party halted 
here, the Americans being kept close prisoners by their sup 
posed captors. On the morning of March 17th, provisioned with 
a small quantity of cooked corn, the party started on its ninety 
mile march northward to Palanan. Shell-fish found on the way 
were added to the diet tapidly flowing rivers had to be waded 
or swum; steep mountain trails were traversed, Five days later 
the little command reacbed a point eight miles from Palanan. 
Here hunger and weakness compelled General Funston’s party 
to send to Aguinaldo for provisions, These were forwarded, 
and with this relief came also orders from Aguinaldo to treat 
the American prisoners kindly, but to keep them out of Pala 
nan. 

On the following morning the march was again taken up, the 
column soon being met by Filipino staff-officers and a detach 
ment from Aguinaldo’s body-guard. But the American “ pris 
oners” and a dozen of the Macabebes were some distance to the 
rear, They were warned by a message sent back to them by the 
Spaniard, and succeeded, by making a detour, in avoiding the 
body-guard and in joining the main column farther on, The 
body-guard went ahead to meet Aguinaldo, General Funston’s 
column following. At Palanan Aguinaldo’s household troops, to 
the number of fifty, in neat uniforms of blue and white drilling 
and new straw sombreros, turned out with all the pomp that de- 
lights the Tagalo heart. Funston’s men, with their sham still 
unsuspected, crossed the river and paraded in front of the Ta- 
galo troops. 

Just at this time the trouble began. The Spanish officer, 
noting asudden light of suspicion in the eyes of Aguinaldo’s aid, 
shouted ; 

‘*Now, Macabebes, go for them !” 

In an instant the firing was brisk, though not very danger- 
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GENERAL AND MRS. FUNSTON, PHOTOGRAPHED AT MANILA, 
AFTER FUNSTON WAS WOUNDED IN THE BATTLE 
OF SANTO TOMAS. 


ous. Aguinaldo, who had gone into his house, thought the firing 
merely a signof festivity. Springing to a window he called out: 

“Stop that foolishness! Don’t waste ammunition !” 

Hilario Placido, one of the ex-insurgent officers with Funston, 
threw his armsabout Aguinaldo, who was speedily surrounded. 
At the first sound of the firing General Funston drew arevolver 
and assumed command. He was one of those who helped secure 
the little brown dictator. The body-guard fled, leaving twenty 
rifles on the ground, Colonel Simeon Villia, chief of Aguinaldo’s 
staff, was shot in the shoulder. The treasurer, Santiago Bar- 
celona, surrendered without a struggle. Aguinaldo and the few 
captives taken with him were burried to the coast after a rest 
of one day. They were taken on the Vicksburg to Manila. 
Aguinaldo was dined by General MacArthur and then sent to 
the jail in Calle Anda, his chance for active mischief at an end, 

General Funston has ever been a soldier by instinct. Born 
at New Carlisle, O., in 1863, he was the son of the Kansan Con- 
yressman, E. H. Funston, the latter being known in the West- 
ern vernacular as ‘‘ Foghorn” Funston, on account of the very 
long reach of his voice. The fatherewas a man of prodigious 
proportions, while bis illustrious son has, of late, been commonly 
referred to as being five feet in height. This latter statement is 
a calumny. Frederick Funston is at least one quarter of an 
inch in excess of that. Not only in height, but in voice, does 
the young man differ from his father. General Funston’s voice, 
except on the firing-line, is so low that those around bim must 
often listen attentively to understand what he is saying. On 
his father’s farm young Funston performed ‘‘ chores” in winter 
in addition to attending a prairie school. In summer he did 
more *‘ chores” than in the colder months, without correspond- 
ing educational opportunities. 

In his twenty-third year Frederick Funston finished his bigh- 
school course. He had always been an independent young man, 
and, though he never said much, he had mapped out his own 
route in life. Prior to the completion of bis high-school studies 
he applied to his father, then a Congressman, for the appoint- 
ment, within the latter’s gift, of a cadetship at West Point. 
‘That goes by competitive examination in this district,” his 


HOW FUNSTON’S MILITARY CAREER BEGAN. 


sire replied. ‘‘If you can win, all right.” Funston tried and 
lost. Not a whit discouraged, he awaited his opportunity, iu 
line with all other successful men who are for the moment de 
feated. After finishing his high-school course the young man 
made up his mind to goto the State university. Disdaining 
home help, he resolved upon making his own way, and, to this 
end, gave up several terms to the work of teaching and saving. 
This done, he entered the university, where he studied by fits 
and starts, passing lightly over much of the curriculum that 
did not appeal to him as of value, while at the same time show 
ing the keenest interest in subjects that struck him as being im 
portant. 

There bas been much told, and falsely, about Funst -n’s ag 
gressiveness at the time when, from sixteen upwards, he was 
finishing his education. He has been described as quarrelsome, 
though neither physique nor temperament fitted him for the 
role of the bully. On the contrary, friends who remember bim 
in the academic and collegiate days, describe the hero of the 
present hour as having been one of the easiest-going youngsters 
within their remembrance. He would fight when grossly in 
sulted, and would strike straight out from the shoulder when 
any principle of Americanism was challenged. But at all other 
times he was recognized as the most peaceable of youngsters, 
though there have been not a few sensational and unreliable 
tales to the contrary, Yet even in those days before his thir 
ties Funston displayed the traits that make up the soldier. He 
was syinpathetic, a lover of poetry, a worshiper of women, and a 
hater of every form of mercantile life. From his early days on 
the farm he earned all the expenses of the studies he had 
mapped out, asking no favor from his family. 

His first view of an opportunity was the chance to go with a 
party of professors and students to Estes Park, California, where, 
in descending an ice-field on Long’s Peak, he slipped, and would 
have gone down to death in a crevasse but for his presence of 
mind in thrusting his rifle through a crust of snow and holding 
there until rescued, Afterward he wrote this thrilling experi 
ence for a magazine in such an accep_-able way that he found 
himself possessed of an ad interim opportunity for entering 
the field of journalism. As soon as he realized his chances in 
this new, if brief career, Funston went to Fort Smith, Ark., 
where he did the work of the usual country reporter. Finding 
that this did not pay, he became a collector on the Santa Fé 
Railway. Shere was no opportunity here, so he bailed as a god 
send a chance to go to Montana to collect botanical specimens 
for the Department of Agriculture, and this resulted in his ap 
pointment to a government party to explore the fearful Death 
Valley of California, After that he spent two years on a gov- 
ernment exploration of Alaska and especially the Yukon dis 
trict. 

Here, already, there had been enough of the ** strenuous life ” 
to sate the desires of most adventurous young Americans. On 
the contrary, Frederick Funston found himself, in 1895, proprie- 
torof a coffee plantation in Mexico, Failing in this enterprise, 
he returned to New York, where he worked, with but faint suc 
cess, as a journalist. Along Park Row he was but indifferently 
recognized, while in the magazine offices, despite occasional suc 
cesses, he was not more than known by name. In the mean 
time Cuba’s final struggle for independence bad hroken out. 
Funston became seized with an idea that, as war was one of the 
few new experiences left tohim, he must have a try at it. Full of 
the ardor of his recognition of an opportunity, be presented him 
self before the Junta of the Cuban revolutionary movement in 
New York. He demanded to be sent to Cuba on the next fili 
bustering vessel that was to leave the United States. To his 
great chagrin he was told that recruits were not wanted in 
Cuba. In spite of all his pleas, Funston was all but frozen from 
the presence of the Junta. The story that I am now going to 
tell was that reiated to me by Funston himself during the ten 
days that I was his guest at San Fernando, immediately after he 
had received the single star that raised him from a coloneley to 
a brigadiership in the volunteers. As he told the story on him 
self, and as it illustrates the extremely quiet audacity of the 
‘bantam ” general from Kansas, there can be no harm in retell 
ing the narrative to-day. 

‘* We don’t need recruits,” said the head of the Naw York 
Junta, ‘‘and we can’t avail ourselves of your services, but we 
are looking for a competent—a highly competent— artillery offi 
cer, If you know of such a man we shall feel deeply grateful 
if you will send him to us.” 


, 


Funston’s eyes became alight as if by magic. 

‘** An artillery officer ¢” be repeated. ‘ Then I think, gentle 
men, that perhaps I may suit you.” 

‘* Do you know anything about the management of cannon?’ 
questioned the head of the Junta. 

Ina twinkling Funston had bis watch in band, 

** Gentlemen,” he answered, regretfully, ‘* I have an appoint 
ment that demands the rest of to-day and much of to-morrow. 
May | ask another meeting with you for the day after to-mor 
row? If this suits your convenience, I shall then be glad to 
prove my qualifications as an artillery officer.” 

Receiving the assent of the Cuban Junta, Funston withdrew. 
On the following morning he visited Fort Hamilton, I believe 
it was, where he made the casual acquaintance of some of the 
artillery officers there stationed. With the skill of one some 
what accustomed to journalistic interviewing he succeeded in 
gaining from the officers some vague ideas of the theory of bal- 
listics. Of each item of information he made mental note. At 
the same time he secured a list of the best works on the subject 
of artillery manipulation. 

Thus scantily equipped, yet with all the assurance of the man 
who knows his opportunity, and who knows he can seize it, 
Funston presented himself before the Junta at the appointed 
hour. He came in with the breathless air of one fresh from a 
previous and almost conflicting appointment. Obeying the re- 
quest of the Junta to explain what be knew about artillery 
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practice, the young Kansan rattled off all the prattle about big 
gus that he had picked up the day before. So glibly did he 
tal. of matters of which he did not possess even an academic 


a 


ttering that he was commissioned on the spot as an artillery 
oftiver in the Cuban service. 
fi 


He was given passage on the next 
ustering steamer that left this country. 

On my way to Cuba,” General Funston told me at San 
Fernando, in the early summer of 1899, * I locked myself in my 
sta'e-room, spending all my waking hours in devouring the works 
{| ad been recommended to read by United States artillery 


off ers. 


Before reaching the Cuban coast I tossed all but one 
or two of the smaller books overboard, and went ashore. In 
ou first serious engagement against Spanish troops, I found 
m) self in charge of two small pieces of field artillery. The fel 
low who handled the other gun was a former non-commissioned 
ofiver in the Spanish army. I directed him as best I could, and 
sigited the other piece. 

‘ That battle resulted in a Cuban victory, but I felt sure that 
[ |. ad made a dismal failure. General Gomez came stalking up 
to ie With the same stern air that always struck terror into the 
hearts of his subordinates, Guilty conscience made me feel cer- 
tain that, for wasting ammunition, | was to be shot dead within 
av hour, General Gomez extended his band, complimenting me 
upon my splendid service of the guns! You see, most of the 
Cubans had less knowledge of artillery practice than I had con 
trived to glean on my few days’ voyage to Cuba. That sergeant 
of nine was a genuinely good fellow. He held his tongue.” 

Afterward Funston served in several engagements between 
the Cuban and Spanish troops. At Bayamo he was several 
times wounded, but his most severe injuries were received at 
Las Tunas, while directing the fire of an unlucky dynamite gun 
sent by the New York Junta. 


Cuban army, leaving with a letter of recommendation from 


Later on he resigned from the 
General Garcia. Falling in with the Spanish picket line, he 
swallowed the letter, thus escaping the penalty of death. Being 
ill, and through with the campaign in Cuba, he surrendered 
himself under the terms of amnesty proclamation of Spain, 
was paroled and returned to New York. Once out of  hos- 
pital, he delivered, throughout the country, rousing lectures on 
Cuba 

With the advent of the war with Spain, Frederick Funston 
was appointed colonel of what proved subsequently one of the 
best fighting regiments, the Twentieth Kansas. In the mean 
time he was sent for to advise General Miles in Washington, and 
By the middle of June, 1898, he 
joined his regiment at San Francisco, 


General Shafter in Tampa 
Funston’s appointment 
had been in response to the hero-worshiping clamor of Kansas 
On the same day that he reached his regiment, as he has often 
since modestly declared, he began to go to school under his 
majors, both of whom were highly competent tactical officers 

Notwithstanding the arduous routine of his newly-understood 
regimental duties, the little colonel met, wooed, and wedded Miss 
Eva Blankart, of Oakland, Cal., the marriage taking place the 
day before his sailing for the Philippines, on October 27th, 180s, 
Mrs. Funston followed on the next transport. Colonel Funston’s 
military record in the far East began with the first fighting 
against the insurgents. From Manila to San Fernando, a dis- 
tance of some forty miles, yet covering a space of many weeks, 
the Twentieth Kansas was ever one of the most famous regiments 
of the North line. His most famous feat was the daring crossing 
of his regiment over the Rio Grande de la Pampanga, after two 
of his men had swum the river with ferry ropes. At San Tomas, 
Funston was wounded so severely that, though he protested, he 
was ordered back to hospital in Manila. When he returned to 
the front at San Fernando, his shoulder-straps bore the single 
star of the brigadier, 


In the final dispersal of Aguinaldo’s organized forces, General 
Funston played a part that will never be forgotten by Ameri 
cans. He has shown himself at all times a fighter, while as a scout 
he is equaled only by General J. F. Bell. If the question of bravery 
is brought up with reference to himself, General Funston laugh 
ingly declares that no sharpshooter on earth can hit a man of 
his small stature at a thousand yards, The little Kansan’s real 
modesty is proverbial. He has never sought the plaudits of war 
correspondents. He is the kind of man who does the deeds that 
journalists must write about. His promotion to a brigadiership 
in the regular army, in accordance with General MacArthur’s 
recommendation, was promptly announced from the White 
House. Every good soldier and every patriotic citizen will re- 
joice in this spontaneous recognition of a splendid deed. 

Don Emilio Aguinaldo y Fama, three years ago a young man 
of considerable prominence in the Philippines, is now a pris 
oner, awaiting the pronouncement of the United States govern 
ment through its military or civil courts. While formerly his 
word was supreme law among the most militant portion of the 
Filipinos, he is now a shattered idol because he has failed and 
lost. In his veins runs a strain of Chinese blood. Though he 
was educated in a Philippine college, and afterward tried for 
university honors, he was never a prize pupil. Indeed, his mas- 
tery of the Spanish language was never thoroughly won. Born 
in Imus, near the Cavite where Dewey sunk the Spanish fleet 
on a memorable May day, Aguinaldo became, some seven or 
eight years ago, a member of that sanguinary secret society, the 
Katipunan, Through the art of his undoubted eloquence he be- 
came the leader of a revolt, some five years ago, that threatened 
Spain’s sovereignty in the Philippines. His “ friendship” was 
bought by Spain for $400,000, with a promise of a like amount 
tocome. It never came. 

Forced to take refuge at Hong-Kong, Don Emilio Aguinaldo 
y Fama fomented trouble against Spain up to the time of Ad 
miral Dewey’s arrival at that little English possession. Agui- 
naldo was taken over to Manila, where thousands of his coun 
trymen flocked to bis standard, all professing themselves to be 
friends of Admiral Dewey and the United States. With the 
arrival of General Merritt protestations of amity were renewed. 
On February, 4th, 1800, just before the treaty of peace with 
Spain was ratified by our Senate, Aguinaldo’s battalions pro 
voked hostilities with our then numerically meagre forces in 
the islands. By autumn of the same year organized armed re 
sistance was broken up by the dispersal of the Tagalo “army ” 
north of Tarlac. 

Since then only guerrilla warfare has followed, For the last 
eighteen months the former president, dictator, general—call 
him what you will, this Aguinaldo bas led the life of the bound 
ed hare, dashing from cover to cover, impotent as a military 
force, yet bearing in his name a racial or tribal potentiality 
that rendered him the most dangerous opponent of American 
sovereignty in the Philippines. in capturing this little brown, 
pestiferous leader of the rebels General Frederick Funston bas 
performed a service to America that will make bis name one 
always to be remembered in the history of the American occu 
pation of the Philippines, 

It is not by any means to be thought that the capture of 
Aguinaldo heralds the near cessation of hostilities in the 
islands. The struggle is certain to go on for years, along the 
same lines that have witnessed the final subjugation of our 
Western Indians. Absolute peace can be won in the Philippines 
only as it was done on our frontier, by the gradual process of 
attrition. But the captureof Aguinaldo isa decisive stroke, the 
most brilliant since our successes at Cavité and Santiago. The 
sequel to Funston’s latest and greatest achievement belongs to 


the future. H. IrnvinG Hancock 
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Fresh Facts From Other Lands. 


THE bitter cold weather which visited Austria in March 
drove packs of wolves from the Carpathian Mountains to the 
villages in the plains below, where they killed and ate no less 
than twelve human beings, the last victim being a peasant gir! 
seventeen years old. 


Dogs and cats lost or friendless are provided for in London 
in a home founded specialiy for the purpose. The late Queen 
At the recent annual meeting 
of the Home, at which the Duke of Portland presided, it was 
stated that during the year 16,731 dogs were registered, a de- 
crease of 2,924 on the previous year. 


Victoria was one of its patrons. 


Homes were found for 
3,720, and 1,233 were reclaimed by their owners. During the 
year 602 feline inmates were accommodated, fully half of that 
number being brought to the home by people who had found 
them. 


For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. A. L. TURNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, Philadelphia, 


Penn., says: * As an adjunct to the recuperative powers of the 
nervous system, | know of nothing equal to it.” 


Delicious Flavor. 

COFFEE, tea, chocolate, and many summer beverages are 
given arich and delicate flavor by the use of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, 
and other excursions, 


Lay in a supply for camping, fishing, 


ABBOIT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, is a tower of 
strength. Fly toit in time of weakness. Strengthens and in 


vigorates the whole body. Get it at druggists’. 


Comes from Brain. 


PHOSPHATES FOUND ON THE SKIN AND THROWN OUT FROM 
PORES. 

WE know that active brain work throws out the phosphate 
of potash, for this product is found on the skin after excessive 
brain work, therefore brain workers, in order to keep well, 
must have proper food containing phosphate of potash to quick 
ly and surely rebuild the used up tissue. That one can obtain 
such food bas been proven in thousands of cases among users 
of Grape Nuts Food. 

This contains phosphate of potash in minute particles, just as 
it is furnished by nature in the grains 

This product makes from albumen the gray matter that 
builds the brain and fills the nerve centres, 

In no way can this gray matter be made except by the ac 
tion of phosphate of potash upon albumen, and this mineral 
should be introduced to the body just as it comes from vature’s 
laboratory, and not from the drug-store. ‘Ihe system is more 
or less fastidious about taking up the needed elements, and, as 
might be suspected, it will favor the products of Mother Nature 
rather than the products of the drug-shop, however valuable 
the last may be for certain uses, 

Lawyers, journalists, doctors, ministers, business men and 
others, who earn their living by the use of the brain, are using 
Grape-Nuts Food. It is manufactured for a reason, and was 
The regenerative value of the Food 
has been demonstrated beyond question, 


originated by an expert. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE SERGEANT AND BILL GIBSON. 


By ROBERT C., 


HE sergeant down in the widow Farquhar’s flat learned 
that the landlord whose house the lady had vacated in favor of 
t present apartment had followed up his former tenant. 
lhe man also demanded the back-rent which she had neglected 
t iy when she quitted his property. She twisted round ber 


fiuger the paper the landlord had senttoher, ‘‘ If 1 were you,” 

i the sergeant, with that air of authority which he had as 

ed for years in his intercourse with the daughter and the 

sister-in-law of his one-time captain, * if [ were you I’d not 
think any more about it,” 

You wouldn't 7’ she asked, 

No,” he answered, tucking into its pocket his empty right 

which always required much attention when he was 
"ho." 


Whereupon the widow burned the paper and felt that the 


ried in mind, 


+t 


matter wasended. Not so the sergeant ; he knew what might 


had he not had 
his own share of annoyances since he had lost his arm and un 


be in store for her if the landlord were not paid 


dertook to wage war with the sciatica and a few other congenial 


disadvantages which forced him to throw himself upon the gov 


ernment for support ? 

And,” went on the widow, ‘‘Tll not tell Emily, She 
doesn’t even know I owe the fifty dollars. You see, I kept 
back the rent—I wanted some pretty things for her after she 
was engaged to Mr. Montgomery. My sicknesses kept her away 
from people when she was young, but when she was engaged I 
made up my mind she should have some nice things for her 


marriage, Besides, she worries over Mr. Montgomery being 


sent by his firm to China and 
No,” interrupted the sergeant, ‘* 1 would not tell Emily.” 
‘Then I won’t,” she said, 
held it 
of the dozen [ am doing for Emily.” 


** Do you like this embroidery ¢ 


She up. “ This will be forget-me-nots. It’s the tenth 
[ did not know,” the sergeant said, ingenuously, ‘ that they 
worked silk flowers on napkins nowadays.” 
‘Napkins !” laughed the widow, ‘ Listen to him. Nap 
kins ! 
He considered himself very deep in diverting the widow’s 


With her laugh 


They’re serviettes, silly.” 


mind from the threat of her former landlord 


ringing in his ears he limped up to his room at the top of the 
house. There was Bill Gibson, smoking bis meerschaum-pipe 
in his usual millionaire manner 

Hello, Hen !” says Bill. Found your door open, Been 


out for a constitutional ?” 

To have a flippant remark cast at you when you feel special 
ly serious is scarcely pleasant. 

‘ If,” returned the sergeant, “ hearing a woman’s tale of sor 
row is a constitutional, then ve been out for one.” 


” 


I'll bet,” smiled Bill, ‘‘ she’s a widow Ile carefully re 
moved his pipe while he laughed, and looked if the tobacco 
were not burning too briskly. ‘‘ Widows always had a snap 
with you, Hen.” 

This was worse than before. 

** Bill,” said the sergeant, violently scraping the chair across 
the floor before he seated himself in it at the side of the table 
opposite his visitor, ‘‘don’t be a fool.” 

‘Then it is a widow,” cried Bill. 

The sergeant changed color. He had always been accused 
of widows ever since the boys of Company B had seen him take 
leave of his old friend Madge, that time when he had been o1 
dered to the front, and Bill had been his most persistent in 
quisitor. 

“Well,” he suddenly said, ‘‘ what if it is 7” 
“*T knew it,” roared Bill. The veins round the scar made 
by the minie-ball on the top of his bald head swelled out like 
What 
knew it at this stage of the game ?”’ 

““T wouldn't care if they did know it,” blurted out the se1 
geant, 
trouble.” 


Bill looked at him, the lines of merriment about the sides of 


cords, ‘* I knew it. what would the boys say if they 


*Tt’s your captain’s brother’s widow, and she’s in 


his mouth slowly relaxing. Whereupon the sergeant told him 
all that the widow had confessed a little while back 
** Now,” he said, in conclusion, ‘Sis it a widow ¢# 


I’ve heard it the 


I'in pretty 
well tired of your nonsense about widows. 
better part of my life, and it’s almost played out.” 

He had worked himself into quite a heat, pulling his sleeve 
from its confining pocket, as he often did when excited and in 
search of a right arm with which to punctuate his remarks. It 
did him good to find that he was warm ; it was a way of ex 
pressing himself regarding the trouble down stairs. 

* Dowt you think,” complacently observed Bill, ‘‘ that wo 
man’s something of a fool ? Oh,” shaking his head with de 
cision, as the sergeant sprang up, “‘ that won’t go down with 
me, Hen ; I know you too well. You know as well as I do that 
her extravagance drove her husband to his grave. Then she 
has to go and get sickly and make a slave of her niece for years. 
At least, that’s what you always said ; I only know what you've 
told me, The good thing about it is, her niece ain’t like her, I 
met Emily last time I was here. 
of her father.” 


Hen, she’s the drawn image 


Already the sergeant was calling himself names for having 
said a word about the owing rent. But, then, what right had 
Bill to accuse him of widows ? 

“Hen,” went on his guest, refilling his pipe with tobacco 
Which he took impartially from the right-hand pocket of his 
Waistcoat and from the left, “‘ when I saw Emily Farquhar last 
month it was all of a sudden, I was just leaving here, think- 
Ing there never was coffee like you make, when I came across 
her unawares, Upon my soul I felt like putting up my hand 
and giving her the salute—like she was her father, you know. 
And she don’t know anything about this fifty dollars, you say ?” 

“No,” answered the sergeant. More and more he felt how 
ae he had been in divulging the widow’s latest difficulty. 

No.” 


“I was going to say,” resumed Bill, ‘* I didn’t think she’d be 


V. MEYERS 
a party toit. But I don’t believe her aunty’d mind even if the 
landlord does seize the furniture—she knows you'd find a way 
out of it for her 


ing to have anew monument ? Sammy Jessup was telling me. 


By the way, did you hear Fighting Joe’s go 
Can’t have too many,” responded the sergeant, searching 
for his own pipe of homely clay in a pocket that had more than 


‘ 


one place of entrance, consequently of exit. ‘' Can’t have too 
many.’ 

“You wouldn’t vote him a 
asked Bill, blandly. 


‘*Here it is, in the lining,” 


whole cemetery, would you ?” 


irrelevantly answered the ser 
geant, fishing out his pipe. ‘* That’s the beauty of a “lay pipe , 
you can’t lose it. If it was a ten or fifteen dollar meerschaum, 
such as you smoke, it would have been gone the first day. Give 
me a little of your tobacco, will you? Mine’s way down in the 
bottom bureau-drawer, and my leg hurts too much to stoop 
to-day.’ 

Bill got him some tobacco from each of the waistcoat-pockets. 

* That your best pipe ?”’ asked the sergeant, feeling that he 
might have been a little severe in his reference to expensive 


’ 


meerschaums, ‘ It’s nice looking.’ 


‘*There ain’t any best about em,” snapped Bill. ‘It's as 


fine a collection as there is. Ten or fifteen dollars! It’s no 


body’s business. Every man has his hobby ; 


yours Is your cot 


fee, mine’s my pipes. I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for 
‘em. 


got 


I’ve been twenty years collecting ’em, They’re all I’ve 
in the world.” 

He made great clouds of smoke, unheeding that he might 
overheat his pipe 

They smoked in silence for a while. Then, seeing Bill with 
a rather vacant expression of countenance, the sergeant feared 
that his mind was revolving round the extravagance of the 
widow Farquhar, and that he woull resurrect som e further 
reminiscences which had been imparted to him regarding her 
improvidence, He must divert Bill’s attention. 


What were you saying about Looker?’ he asked, with 
avidity 
Nothing,” curtly answered Bill, ‘* That is, I was saying 


What if 
they take the place of wife and child 


he was going to get another monument ; that’s all 
my pipes do cost money ? 


with me. Nobody interferes with you. 
There was another spell of puffing, during which the ser 
geant could not think of a single thing to say. 
‘What I can’t make out,” all at once hurled out Bill, ‘is, 
where all the cap’s money went to.” 
The sergeant frowned— Bill was thinking of the widow, 
**T don’t think he had much,” he replied 


fellow and dressed well, and had a college education. 


* He was a proud 
That 
always makes a man seem well-off to people who don’t know 
him well.” 

’ demanded Bill. 

‘You knew him as well as the other men did,” returned 


‘* Maybe I didn’t know him well ? 
the sergeant 

‘* Maybe you knew him better ¢” retorted Bill. 

The sergeant looked across at him. ‘ [ took the news of his 
death to his wife,” he said 

Bill reached over the table and touched the empty sleeve 

‘I’m sorry I was so quick, Hen,” he said. ‘ You got this 
in bringing bim down the mountain,” 


’ 


** Not bringing him,” corrected the sergeant ; “ his body.” 

‘Will you ever forget that day ?’ said Bill, looking ahead 
of him at the blank wall as though he saw through it and far 
beyond, that victory, for Hooker was 


only ordered to make a detour 


** Nobody expected 
The top of the mountain was 
hid by the clouds. Down below we couldn’t tell how the fight 
was going on. Hours and hours we heard the fight, and we 


watched for asign. All at once—all at once the clouds broke, 
and there was ‘ Old Glory’ a floating from a staff on the high 
est peak. And you—you had been up there, and you came 
down with the captain’s body on your back, held there by 
your left arm ; your other arm was gone.” 

The sergeant got to his feet. He limped over to the bureau. 
It was no trouble now to kneel and get a little package from a 
box in the bottom drawer. He brought it to the table and un- 
rolled it. First came a bit of soiled bunting. 
of the flag,” said Bill. Then the sergeant brought forth a yel 
low card, on which was photographed the face of a woman. 


There was a horrible hole through the lower part of the face, 


‘That’s a piece 


but the eyes were left uninjured, sweet and tender and wo 
manly. 

‘* It was over his heart,” said the sergeant. ‘ The ball that 
killed him went through here.” 

They looked down upoe the shattered picture of Captain 
“When I went to tell her all about it,” the 
sergeant was saying in a low voice, ‘she had her little baby 
She said that I should keep this, for it had the 
She 


Farquhar’s wife, 


in her arms, 
captain’s true heart’s blood on it, and I had loved him. 
died that year—she missed him so.” 

Only a moment, and then Bill began filling his pipe all over 
The sergeant hasti- 
ly put away the photograph and the bit of flag and sat at the 


again, scattering the tobacco on the floor. 


table again. 
‘* Well, Bill,” he said, quite as though his visitor had but 
that moment come in, ‘‘ how are things at the home ?”’ 
*“*Toddling,” answered Bill. ‘‘Old Smith’s had another 
stroke. And you ought to hear 
*‘What’s all this I hear about the new wo 


Sammy Jessup nurses him. 
Sammy’s latest. 
man? says Sammy. 
know- 


‘The old woman’—that’s his wife, you 
Pretty good 
for Sammy, ain’t it 7” ‘* Henery ” 

whenever he wished to be impressive be gave his friend his 


‘the old woman’s good enough for me.’ 
He leaned over the table. 
full name, with an added vowel for emphasis—‘‘a man came 
in last week and said he was at the second Bull Run in Kear 
ney’s division, and Sammy Jessup don’t remember him. We’re 
going to look up that man’s record. We'll raise Cain if any- 
thing’s crooked.” 
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‘“* How’s the grub ?” asked the sergeant. 
answered Bill. ‘* But, Lord! 
put the water in first, then the coffee.” 

‘** Well,” laughed the sergeant, ‘‘ let’s see what we can do " 


** Any better ?” 


‘* Pair,” the coffee! They 


He went about the usual preparations determined by Bill’s 
monthly visits, and soon had a fragrant pot of the bean on the 
stove. 

During the concoction of this Bill had said little or noth 


ing, puffing at the table at his pipe. Once the sergeant de 


tected him keeping his finger as a stopper in his pipe so long 
that he was sure the flesh sizzled. 
The sergeant began to tuck his sleeve in its pocket, Why 


that back 
Here Bill would go back to the home and maybe talk 
it over with Sammy Jessup. Had he not always told Bill too 
But for him Bill would not have had the knowledge 
that bore him out in asserting that the widow had always been 
extravagant, and had made a slave of her And why 
must he go and fetch out that old piece of flag and the pict 
ure, and maybe all the more impress the matter of the troubles 


had he been such a fool as to breathe a word about 
rent / 


much ¢ 


niece, 


of Captain Farquhar’s people upon Bill ? 
* This is a new blend,” adjudged Bill over the rim of bis 
This is coffee, 


Hen, you must pay a nice price for 


big cup. ‘It’s even finer than usual. Sammy 
Jessup would enjoy this. 
it. How much, now, if it’s a fair question ?” 


’ 


‘* Forty cents,” answered the sergeant. 

He knew Bill conjured his brain to know how he could 
afford forty cents a pound for coffee, and that he estimated 
the length of time a pound lasted made as strong as he always 
had it here. While it was true he told Bill a good deal, and 
too much, he would axot tell him that the coffee was used only 
once a month, when the one visitor came. 

* Does your pension always hold out ?” casually asked Bill. 
** Mine don’t.” 

The sergeant could have laughed outright. Bill was won 
dering if he were in debt when he used such high 
coffee, 

** Yes,” he answered. 


priced 


* Tt usually holds out,” 
The ‘usually ” was an inspiration—Bill would go on and 
The sergeant felt that he 


widow 


compute how much he was in debt, 
had turned the 
this time, and most adroitly. 


Bill’s mind from and her difficulties 
But Bill, in an easy, society-like 
manner, chatted on about a multiplicity of subjects, even to 
mentioning that he believed the hair of the red-haired woman 
in the first flat was less fiery than that of her baby, and that 
a white horse ran off down the street when the baby came to 
the door to be sprawled over as usual, 

** Well,” said Bill, rising and carefully putting his pipe in 
By the 
way, Sammy Jessup always says he has pains in that leg of 
He told the doctor the other day he 
guessed they were ‘ growing pains.’ 


its silk-lined leather case, ‘* 1 guess Vll be marching 


his that’s off, you know. 
Pretty good for Sammy, 


ain’t it? Yes, I will have another cup; it’s a shame to waste 


it.” He drank a couple more cups of coffee and then moved 
to the door. ‘ That’s coffee,” he said. “It’s worth any 
price.” 


The sergeant went all the way to the first floor with him 
Even when Bill nudged him to notice the extra-sanguine tone 
of the hair of the red-haired woman’s baby he felt that Bill's 
But was he sure ¢ 
** that 


mind was not with the baLy. 


‘“*T'm glad,” he said, tentatively, liked that 
coffee,” 


‘* Forty cents, did you say ¢” asked Bill. 


you 


The sergeant was delighted 

* Yes,” he returned ; ‘‘ and [shouldn't wonder if it’d go up 
now there’s so much trouble in South America, But I'll have 
it if it costs fifty 

He felt that Bill gave him a queer look before he nodded 
and went away. 


” 


(To be continued.) 


Foreign Notes of Present Interest. 


VERDI lived long enough to enjoy to the full the honors 


and emoluments justly due to a man who had so en 
riched the world by the products of his genius. Lis 
fortune was estimated at not less than $3,000,000, The 
opera which was most profitable to the composer was 


** Aida,” 
composition to the beginning of this year, as his share 
of the 1,000,000 
came “ Rigoletto,” * Il Trovatore,” 
‘ Falstaff.” 


from which he had drawn, from the date of its 


value 
* Otello,” 


profits, lire Then in order of 
* Traviata,” 


Among the city statutes of Milan, Italy, there is, it 
appears, one which prohibits all kisses or other amatory 
being 
letter 
Milan police-court 


demonstrations in public places, as 


contrary to 


public morals. It is not a dead either, as was 


shown by a 
A pair of 


case in a the other day. 


perfectly respectable lovers were haled before 
the tribunal for merely exchanging an embrace in a quiet 


look- 


Upon this case the magistrate adjudged that though 


corner of the park when they thought nobody was 


ing. 


kissing under such circumstances could not be considered 


contrary to morals, it was rot consistent with the ideals 
of advanced civilization as to decorum. <A fine of twelve 
shillings was inflicted. 

German military correspondents speak very highly 


of a new ration which has been tried during the recent 
mancwuvres of the Austrian troops in Galicia. Owing 
to the nature of the country and the extensive area 


covered during the exercises, it became necessary to pro 
vide the troops with some portable food which could be 
prepared in a without 
tried, 


sO called 


very short time, or even eaten 


Various forms of nutriment 


which 


preparation. 
but the 
‘chocolate ration.” 


were 


one gained most favor was a 


This was invented by a doctor, and 


consists of ordinary chocolate with an admixture of 
and fatty few minutes 
this can be cooked either in milk or water and eaten as 


it is. 


albumen certain matter. In a 
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olden Chances in the Philippines No. 1. 


THOUSANDS OF PLACES FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS, CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS AND 


DEPARTMENT ASSISTANTS OPENED 


By the end of June it is expected that the new civil govern 
ment of the Philippine Islands will have been established and be 
in working order. Judge Taft and bis commission will by that 
time have superseded the present military régime, which will 
have become of secondary importance. Theinauguration of the 
new system will call for the services of a great many talented 
Americans, for whom positions in the new insular civil service 
are waiting 

lo begin with, there are vacancies for some four or five hun 
dred American men and women who are competent to act as 
stenographers and typewriters, Spanish interpreters, book 
keepers, inspectors in the customs service, financial agents, and 
department assistants. The demand for book keepers, however, 
will be lirnited. Department assistants will receive not less than 
$1,200 a year at the start, and within a very few months after 
entering the service many of these will be provided with posi 
tions ranging up to $2,000 per annum, 

Stenographers will receive from &75 to $100 a month, accord 
ing to qualifications. Other clerical positions will pay salaries 
ranging between these figures, but it is certain that there will 
be comparatively few salaries of less than 31.200 a year for 
Americans. Such positions as junior and under clerks, messen 
gers, watchmen, and laborers, with small pay, will go to native 
applicants. From this, however, it must not be inferred that 
none of the bigher positions will go to natives, for such Fili 
pinos as are capable and honest may rise to any position in the 
civil service, 

Added to the several hundred vacancies for Americans speci 
fied above, 1,000 of our men and women will be needed through- 
out the islands as teachers, at salaries ranging from 875 to $100 
amonth. For these applicants there will be an examination as 
strict as that required for similar positions inthe United States ; 
and in this, as in every other position, a knowledge of Spanish, 
while not insisted upon, will be of special value in securing ap 
pointments, After a little while it is expected that there will 
be the same opportunity for advancement in pay for teachers as 
in other departments of the civil government 

Here then, are fifteen hundred positions to start with that 
must be filled by Americans. This is only the beginning. There 
will eventually be thousands of places open to Americans, each 
insuring permanent employment at a satisfactory compensa 
tion. But the Philippine civil service board wants only the 
best qualified applicants that can be found. The manor woman 
who has failed through incompetency to make a living in this 
country will find no sinecure waiting for him or her in the Phil 
ippine Islands, Politics will not cut any figure either, 

How are these appointments to be obtained ¢ Citizens re 
siding within the limits of the United States must write to 
the Civil Service Commission at Wasbington for application 
blanks and printed information, The application blank must 
be filled out in full, stating the name, age, sex, residence, and 
qualifications of the applicant, One side of the four-paged ap 
plication is devoted to questions that must be answered before 
a regular physician, who must add his certificate. The object 
of this medical examination is to ascertain that the candi 
date for the insular civil service is physically qualitied for serv 
ice in the Philippines. Women, however, are absolved from 
answering these questions, provided they furnish a general cer 
tificate that they are fitted for the work. 

A very few of the examinations have been already held, 
during the month of March. All the rest will take place at 
varying dates through April. Americans who wish to enter 
the service should lose no time in forwarding their applications 
to Washington. Examinations will take place in at least two 
cities of every State, and in some of the larger States in four or 
five cities, Even those applicants who fail of immediate ap 
pointment will be reasonably sure, if they pass with good per 
centages, of appointments in the very near future. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting field of employment in the 
new civil service of our Eastern islands will be that of the de 
partment assistant. This official, thus vaguely classified, will 
perform various kinds of duties, clerical and otherwise, in the 
several departments of the insular government, and will pro 
gress from post to post, according to fitness shown, with accom 
panying increases of salary, and without further examination of 
a competitive kind. There is little in the way of governmental 
preferment that is not before the capable department assistant. 
If he has already acquired, or shall subsequently devote his time 
to the attainment of, special technical, scientific or economic 
knowledge, he will in a few years find himself in a position of 
authority and income to be envied, 

It is interesting to note what is required for entrance to serv 
ice as a department assistant. He is marked on nine subjects, 
with a total rating of 2,000. For the examination he is al- 
lowed two days of seven hours each. On the first day he must 
take the following subjects: A thesis of 500 words, to be written 
oneither of two topics assigned, with a rating, if perfect, of 300; 
correction of a rough draft of a manuscript of 250 words, 
with a rating of 300; an examinationin arithmetic, algebra, and 
plane geometry, 300, On the second day he must take up history, 
constitution, government and geography of the United States, 
with a rating, if perfect, of 500; commerce and industrial re 
sources of the United States, 100; general history and geogra- 
phy, 200; territorial government and administration, 300; po 
litical economy, 100; education and experience, 100, 

Surely there is enough here to make the average young 
American’s head ache when he faces the supposedly relentless 
examiners! The above list is almost enough to make any young 
man except a bookworm avoid the examinations. But observe 
the mercy of the Philippine civil service board. If the appli- 
cant receives a total of 1,400 out of 2,000 he passes satisfactorily. 
Provided he receives the 1,400 on this general examination, he 
is given twenty different optional subjects, each one of which 
will add, in case of perfection, 100 to the rating secured on the 
regular examination. 


TO COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


Let us look into these general subjects. They comprise agri 
culture, book-keeping, chemistry, botany, civil engineering, ed 
ucational methods, finance, forestry, geology, general law, in 
ternational law, Spanish law, mining laws of the United States, 
land laws of the United States, Spanish language, mineralogy, 
municipal administration, sanitary science, taxation, and the 
theory and practice of statistics. Certainly in this lot there 
is a sufficiency of general knowledge out of which a bright 
young man or woman should be able to secure at least some 
thingin the way of extra rating! He who wiskes for ‘‘a try” 
at any of these optional subjects, with a view of pushing up his 
rating, is allowed three hours each for as many of the subjects 
aus he cares to essay 

Much tess fatiguing is the examination for stenographers 
and typewriters. Seven hours and a half are given to this ex 
amination, which includes arithmetic, penmanship, letter-writ- 
ing, tabulating, copying from rough draft, copying and spacing, 
writing from dictation, and stenographic dictation and tran- 
scription, The translator must take an examination in the fol 
lowing subjects, with the accompanying marks for proficiency : 
Spelling, five ; arithmetic, five ; letter-writing, five ; penman- 
ship, five ; copying from plain copy, five ; copying from rough 
draft, five ; translation from English into Spanish, thirty-five ; 
translation from Spanish into English, thirty-five. 

In all of these examinations, which will close at various 
dates through this month, each successful candidate must se- 
cure a general rating of seventy per cent. It must be under 
stood that, while all examinations in this country are under the 
supervision of the civil service Commissioners at Washington, 
to whom all applications must be addressed, they are act 
ing merely as agents for the Vhilippine civil service board. 
Hence all communications addressed to the Washington Board 
must state that the inquirer wishes to go to the Philippines. 

After the question of pay, the most natural one to occur is, 
What can be done with the pay? According to the statement 
of the Philippine commission the average cost of board in the 
islands is 835 per month. This statement is certainly made in 
the right direction, as it is the outside limit of what an Ameri 
can of prudent habits would find it necessary to spend. There 
are very fair Spanish, Filipino, and Chinese restaurants in 
Manila where this average of the cost of a day’s meals can be 
followed ; Breakfast and luncheon, each thirty cents (Mexican), 
and dinner fifty cents (Mexican). This means a trifle over fifty 
cents a day, American money, or, say, $16 per month, as the 
Mexican dollar is worth but about half the value of the Ameri- 
can dollar, Through such suburban districts of Manila as 
Ermita and Malate very decent rooms can be had for about 
#5 a month, This would bring the total cost of board and room 
up to $23, and the difference between that and 835 would be 
spent for such better accommodations as the not particularly 
thrifty might desire. 

Washing, if given out to a Filipino woman, involves but 
trifling cost, and the work is well done. Clothing, too, is but a 
light item, though a woman’s clothing there, as here, costs 
more than a man’s. Outside of board and room, cab-hire calls 
for the greatest expenditure, It is poor economy for an Ameri- 
can to walk far in Manila, for the prostrating effect of the heat 
there in the middle hours of the day is terrific. According to 
the statement of the Philippine commission cab-hire would 
amount, in average cases, to about ten dollars a month, and 
this I would call a very exact estimate. But three or four 
government employés, living in the same neighborhood, work- 
ing in the same office, and making the round trip at the same 
hours, could club together, use the same cab, and materially re- 
duce this item. 

For the successful civil service applicant one of the questions 
bound to occur is the cost of getting to the Philippines. He 
is required to furnish his own transportation as far as San Fran- 
cisco. From there to his new post in the islands his transporta- 
tion will be the care of the government. If he serves three 
years iv his new duties, and then desires to give up his position 
and return to the United States, transportation back to San 
Francisco will be furnished. 

There isa very common and unfounded idea in this country 
that the Philippines are unhealthy for Americans. These 
islands are in the tropics, to be sure, and the weather is warm 
the year around, but there is far more suffering in the summer 
months in such cities as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Charleston, and New Orleans than there is in 
Manila or Iloilo. If one does not work as hard, or exert him- 
self as much in other ways in the Philippines as at home, he 
will enjoy good health. The hours in government offices at 
Manila and elsewhere in the islands are not unreasonable, being 
generally from nine until noon, and from two to five P. M. 

Under the military administration that has prevailed so far, 
it has not been required that army officers furnish bonds. The 
new-comers into officialdom under the civil government, where 
they occupy positions of trust, will be required to furnish bonds. 
Herein exists a great opportunity for one or two of our Amer- 
ican surety companies. They should establish branch offices in 
the islands with as little delay as possible, for there is certain to 
be plenty of business ahead for them. H. Irving Hancock. 

(To be continued.) 


Queen Victoria’s Funeral 
Services in Shanghai. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 

SHANGHAL, February 15.—That Shanghai was loyal to 
the good Queen Victoria has been evidenced most fully by 
the mourning of her British subjects here. Nor is this 
mourning confined to British subjects only, it is partici- 
pated in by all the foreigners in Shanghai. The religious 
services the Sunday after her death were appropriate, and 
the sermons well-deserved eulogies of England’s noble 


Queen. Saturday, February 4th, the day of the fun: 


as a day of national mourning, was well observed, | 


il, 
nde 
no other circumstances than the present could Shan 


miial 
have produced a pageant so magnificent and yet so solemn 
The presence of so large a body of soldiers and marines of 
so many nations made this possible. All stores and public 


offices were closed for the day, and very early the stroere 


were filled with men and women clothed in black, the Brit 
ish, even to the small boy and girl, wearing the crape badg 


Be 
on the left arm. In brilliant contrast were the uniforms 
of the European arinies and navies. 

There were two services at the cathedral, the fi; for 


the army and navy, the second for the remainder of the 
community who were fortunate enough to secure seats jn 
the cathedral, which was all too small for the occasion. 
On the lawn were the bands of the war-ships Goliath and 
furora and the pipe bands of the Sikhs, Gurkhas, and 
Saluchis. The porch of the cathedral was draped ii black, 
and on a flag-staff above waved the royal standard, half 
mast. There were a few in the crowd who remembered the 
coronation of the Queen; we have one—Dr. Joseph Ed 
kins-—who remembers three of England’s rulers, and his 
prayer at the memorial service in Union Church will be 
long remembered by those present at that service, 

The first to march into the compound and to be seated 
in the church were the Royal Artillery, followed by large 
companies of British soldiers and marines. Then came 
Admiral Seymour, Major-General O'’Moore Creagh, and 
officers from every foreign war-ship in the harbor, and offi 
cers of the French, German, and Japanese troops of Shang 
hai. The glitter of gold lace, the glory of scarlet, the rich- 
ness of dark blue, the sombreness of black, and the purity 
of white made a color scene of great beauty, both outside 
and inside the cathedral. As the combined military-naval 
forces and Shanghai Volunteers marched in the naval 
bands played the Dead Mareh in “* Saul.” The military 
were followed by the clergy, and the usual burial-service 
was read by the officiating bishop and clergy. There is 
something impressive in the thought that this service of 
the Church of IEengland is one and the same for queen or 
pauper, just as the good Queen herself would have desired. 

As the congregation left the cathedral the pipers played 
* Flowers of the Forest,” and the trocps with their officers 
formed in lines while the band played “ God save. the 
King.” Thus was honor given to mother and son, Queen 
of many years and King of few days, the one ascending up 
on high to receive the well-earned welcome, “ Good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord”; the 
other with his earthly and heavenly laurels yet to win, 
One feels like uniting the words “ God bless the Queen!” 
to that of “ God save the King,” and yet a third invoca- 
tion, “ God rest the Queen,” for truly hath she won the 
right to rest from her labors. Of none among men or 
women that have preceded her * Where each shall take his 
chamber in the silent halls of death.” can it more truly be 
said, “ Iler works do follow her.” 

Anice TAMILroN Rieu. 


First a Princess, then a Beggar. 


A FEW weeks ago an old beggar-woman, well known to 
the police for her drunkenness, was buried by the parish 
in the suburbs of Budapest, H-mgary. As she had lived 
for the last ten years entirely upon charity, there were few 
benevolent persons in that city to whom she was unknown, 
Clothed in rags as she was, and always cowering at the 
corner of some street, she still retained traces of her for 
mer remarkable beauty. Iler story, known to some few 
persons at Pest, was a lamentable one. Sorm as a prin 
cess of a well-known Russian house, she began life sur 
rounded by every luxury. She was, however, a true daugh- 
ter of the South Russian steppes, wild and untamable. 
Her father, the Prince Feodor Gorceseszkow, served as col 
onel at the siege of Sebastopol, and retired from the army 
after the Crimean war. He bestowed every care upon the 
education of his motherless daughter, the Princess Lud 
milla, who was introduced into Petersburg society in 1878. 
The same winter, at a court ball, the young princess un- 
fortunately made the acquaintance of an attaché at the 
Austro-Hungarian Embassy, with whom she fell violently 
in love. ‘To the horror and indignation of her father and 
all her other relations, who then, as now, filled prominent 
positions in Russia, she eloped with the young man, and, 
though every search was made for her by her friends, she 
remained undiscovered. Her father,a man of great wealth, 
died literally of a broken heart through the misconduct of 
his daughter. 

Three years later the pair of lovers arrived at Buda- 
pest, and as long as their funds held out were seen at the 
theatres, restaurants, and every other place of public re 
sort. When the money which Ludmilla had stolen from 
her father was exhausted they again disappeared. Driven 
to the verge of extremity, the young man forged several 
bills and, upon obtaining the money, fled the country. The 
princess, deserted and alone, shamed her parentage by 
joining the legion of adventuresses at Budapest, and fel 
lower and lower as her beauty gradually faded. After be 
ing discharged from hospital as cured after a long and 
dangerous illness, she found herself entirely without Te 
sources, and took to begging for a livelihood. Until her 
death she depended solely upon the charity of the benevo 
lent. Exposure and want shortened her days, and she 
buried in a common grave, without a single attendant 
mourner. 


was 


Owed to Spring. 
Ou, direful spring, 
What pangs ve bring! 
IIow terrible the shock, 
When up go windows far and near, 
And break upon the tortured ear 
The discord, jangle, worse than roar, 
The madd'ning clangor of fourscore 
Pianos on our block. 
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1, Lieutenant-Colonel Ernest A. Garlington, assistant inspector-general. 2. Colonel Charles R. Greenleaf, chief surgeon. 3. Brigadier-General George W. Davis, inspector-general. 4. Major-Genera! 
Arthur MacArthur, military Governor. 5. Brigadier-General Thomas H. Barry, adjutant-general and chief-of-staff. 6. Colonel Charles A. Woodruff, chief commissary. 7. Lieutenant-Col | Enoch H 
Crowder, secretary to General MacArthur. 8. Lieutenant William L. Kinley, A.D. CG. 9. Lieutenant Douglass Potts. 10. Lieutenant-Colonel Albert 8. Towar Lieutenant George C, Stewart 
12. Captain William G. Haan. 13. Major Crosby P. Miller. 14. Lieutenant Floyd W. Harris, A. D. C. 15. Lieutenant James H. Blount, Jr. 16. Lieutenant William Twight. . Lieutenant-Colonel 
Joseph T. Dickman. 18, Lieutenant-Colonel John R. McGinniss. 19. Major James T. Kerr. 20. Lieutenant Henry M. Morrow. 21. Captain-Surgeon James M. Kenne Major William L. Kneedler. 
23. Major Stephen C. Mills. 24. Major Leonard A. Lovering, 25. Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel D. Sturgis. 26. Major George P. Scriven. 27. Major Stephen W. Groesbeck .. Captain Harry Bell, 29. Major 
Daniel Frederick. 30. Captain John R. M. Taylor. 21. Lieutenant Lawson W. Fuller. 22. Captain Thomas Iranklin. 2%. Lieutenant Malin Craig. 31, Major Dennis E. Nolan, 


GENERAL MAC ARTHUR AND HIS sTarr.—Photograph, Copyrighted, by LB. I’, Rahmeyer, Manila, P, I, 


UNDER TWO FLAGS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


AGUINALDO AND HIS EARLY REBEL ADVISERS.—GENERAL ARTHUR Mac ARTHUR, THE EFFICIENT MILITARY GOVERNOR, AND HIS STAFF. 
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THE SERGEANT AND BILL GIBSON. 


By ROBERT C. V 


THE sergeant down in the widow Farquhar’s flat learned 
that the landlord whose house the lady bad vacated in favor of 
the present apartment had followed up his former tenant. 

he man also demanded the back rent which she bad neglected 
t) pay when she quitted his property. She twisted round ber 
iger the paper the landlord had senttoher, ‘‘ If l were you,” 

id the sergeant, with that air of authority which be had as 

med for years in his intercourse with the daughter and the 

ter-in-law of his one-time captain, ‘if I were you I'd not 
think any more about it,” 
You wouldn’t ?” she asked. 

‘No. 
sieeve, Which always required much attention when he was 
** No.” 

Whereupon the widow burned the paper and felt that the 
matter was ended. 


he answered, tucking into its pocket his empty right 
wried in mind, 


Not so the sergeant ; he knew what might 
t. in store for her if the landlord were not paid—had he not had 
))s own share of annoyances since be had lost his arm and un 
dertook to wage war with the sciatica and a few other congenial 
disadvantages which forced him to throw himself upon the gov- 
e:ument for support ? 

And,” went on the widow, ‘‘I’ll not tell Emily. She 
dvesn’t even know I owe the fifty dollars. 1 kept 
back the rent—I wanted some pretty things for her after she 
was engaged to Mr. Montgomery. 


You see 


My sicknesses kept her away 
from people when she was young, but when she was engaged I 
nade up my mind she should have some nice things for her 


nurriage, Besides, she worries over Mr. Montgomery being 


sent by his firm to China and——” 

‘No,” interrupted the sergeant, ‘‘ I would not tell Emily.” 

‘Then I won't,” she said. ‘* Do you like this embroidery ¢” 
She held it up. ‘ This will be forget-me-nots, It’s the tenth 
of the dozen [ am doing for Emily.” 

‘I did not know,” the sergeant said, ingenuously, ** that they 
worked silk flowers on napkins nowadays.” 

‘Napkins !” laughed the widow. ‘Listen to him. 
kins! They're serviettes, silly.” 


Nap 


He considered himself very deep in diverting the widow’s 
mind from the threat of her former landlord, With her laugh 
ringing in his ears he limped up to his room at the top of the 
house, There was Bill Gibson, smoking his meerschaum-pipe 
in his usual millionaire manner. 

Hello, Hen !” says Bill. 
out for a constitutional ?” 

'o have a flippant remark cast at you when you feel special 
ly serious is scarcely pleasant. 

If,” returned the sergeant, ‘‘ hearing a woman’s tale of sor- 
row is a constitutional, then I’ve been out for one.” 

“Pll bet,” smiled Bill, ‘* she’s a widow.” He carefully re- 
moved his pipe while he laughed, and looked if the tobacco 
were not burning too briskly. ‘‘ Widows always had a snap 
Hen.” 

(his was worse than before. 

‘* Bill,” said the sergeant, violently scraping the chair across 
the floor before he seated himself in it at the side of the table 
opposite his visitor, ‘‘ don’t be a fool.” 

“ Then it is a widow,” cried Bill. 

lhe sergeant changed color. He had always been accused 
of widows ever since the boys of Company B had seen him take 
leave of his old friend Madge, that time when he had been or- 
dered to the front, and Bill had been his most persistent in- 
quisitor, 

‘** Well,” he suddeniy said, ‘‘ what if it ts ?” 

‘| knew it,” roared Bill. The veins round the scar made 
by the minie-ball on the top of his bald head swelled out like 
‘“*T knew it. What—what would the boys say if they 
knew it at this stage of the game ¢” 

“| wouldn't care if they did know it,’’ blurted out the ser- 
‘It’s your captain’s brother’s widow, and she’s in 


” 


‘**Found your door open. Been 


with you 


cords, 


geant 
trouble. 

sill looked at him, the lines of merriment about the sides of 
his mouth slowly relaxing. Whereupon the sergeant told him 
all that the widow had confessed a little while back. 

“ Now,” he said, in conclusion, ‘‘is ita widow? I'm pretty 
well tired of your nonsense about widows. I’ve heard it the 
better part of my life, and it’s almost played out.” 

He had worked himself into quite a heat, pulling his sleeve 
from its confining pocket, as he often did when excited and in 
searc), of a right arm with which to punctuate his remarks. It 
did him good to find that he was warm ; it was a way of ex- 
pressing himself regarding the trouble down stairs, 

“}on’t you think,” complacently observed Bill, ‘‘ that wo- 
man’s something of a foo] ¢ Oh,” shaking his head with de- 
cision, as the sergeant sprang up, “ that won’t go down with 
me, Hen ; I know you too well, You know as well as I do that 
her extravagance drove her husband to his grave. Then she 
has to zo and get sickly and make a slave of her niece for years. 
At least, that’s what you always said ; I only know what you've 
told n The good thing about it is, her niece ain’t like her, I 
wet Ermily last time I was here. Hen, she’s the drawn image 
of her father.” 

Already the sergeant was calling himself names for having 
said a word about the owing rent. But, then, what right had 
Bill to aceuse him of widows ? 

“Hen,” went on his guest, refilling his pipe with tobacco 
which he took impartially from the right-hand pocket of his 
Waistcoat and from the left, ‘‘ when I saw Emily Farquhar last 
month it was allof a sudden. I was just leaving here, think- 
ing there never’was coffee like you make, when I came across 
ber unawares, Upon my soul I felt like putting up my hand 
aud giving her the salute—like she was her father, you know. 
And she don’t know anything about this fifty dollars, you say ?” 

“No,” answered the sergeant. More and more he felt how 
Wrong he had been in divulging the widow's latest difficulty. 
“No,” 


“IT was going to say,” resumed Bill, ‘* I didn’t think she’d be 
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a party toit. But I don’t believe her aunty’d mind even if the 
landlord does seize the furniture—she knows you'd find a way 
out of it for her. By the way, did you hear Fighting Joe’s go- 
ing to bave anew monument / Sammy Jessup was telling me.” 

‘Can't bave too many,” responded the sergeant, searching 
for his own pipe of homely clay in a pocket that had more than 
one place of entrance, consequently of exit. 
many.” 


** Can't have too 


‘*You wouldn’t vote bim a whole cemetery, would you ?” 
asked Bill, blandly. 

‘*Here it is, in the lining,’ 
geant, fishing out his pipe. 
you can’t lose it 


’ 


irrelevantly answered the ser- 

‘*That’s the beauty of a clay pipe ; 

If it was a ten or fifteen dollar meerschaum, 

such as you smoke, it would have been gone the first day. Give 

me a little of your tobacco, will you ¢ Mine’s way down in the 
bottom bureau-drawer, and my leg hurts too much to stoop 
to-day.” 

Bill got him some tobacco from each of the waistcoat-pockets. 

‘*That your best pipe ?” asked the sergeant, feeling that he 
might have been a little severe in his reference to expensive 
meerschaums. ‘ It’s nice looking.” 

‘*There ain't any best about ’em,” snapped Bill. ‘‘ It’s as 
fine a collection as there is. Ten or fifteen dollars! It’s no 
body’s business, Every man has his hobby ; yours is your cof 
fee, mine’s my pipes. I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for 
‘em. I’ve been twenty years collecting ’em. They're all I’ve 
got in the world,” 

He made great clouds of smoke, unheeding that he might 
overheat his pipe. 

They smoked in silence for a while. Then, seeing Bill with 
a rather vacant expression of countenance, the sergeant feared 
that his mind was revolving round the extravagance of the 
widow Farquhar, and that he would resurrect som e further 
reminiscences which had been imparted to him regarding her 
improvidence. He must divert Bill’s attention. 

‘“*What were you saying about Hooker ?’ he asked, with 
avidity. 

‘** Nothing,” curtly answered Bill, ‘‘ That is, I was saying 
he was going to get another monument ; that’s all. What if 
my pipes do cost money ‘—they take the place of wife and child 
with me. Nobody interferes with you.” 

There was another spell of puffing, during which the ser- 
geant could not think of a single thing to say 

‘* What I can’t make out,” all at once hurled out Bill, ‘is, 
where all the cap’s money went to.” 

The sergeant frowned—Bill was thinking of the widow. 

‘**T don’t think he nad much,” he replied. ‘* He was a proud 
fellow and dressed well, and had a college education. That 
always makes a man seem well-off to people who don’t know 
him well,” 

‘* Maybe I didu’t know him well ?” demanded Bill. 

‘* You knew him as well as the other men did,” returned 
the sergeant. 

‘‘ Maybe you knew him better ?” retorted Bill 

The sergeant looked across at him. ‘I took the news of his 
death to his wife,” he said. 

Bill reached over the table and touched the empty sleeve. 

‘*T'm sorry I was so quick, Hen,” he said. ‘ You got this 
in bringing him down the mountain.” 

‘* Not bringing him,” corrected the sergeant ; ‘‘ his body.” 

‘** Will you ever forget that day ?” said Bill, looking ahead 
of him at the blank wall as though he saw through it and far 
beyond. ‘‘ Nobody expected that victory, for Hooker was 
only ordered to make a detour. The top of the mountain was 
hid by the clouds. Down below we couldn’t tell how the fight 
was going on. Hours and hours we heard the fight, and we 
watched for asign. All at once—all at once the clouds broke, 
and there was ‘ Old Glory’ a-floating from a staff on the high- 
est peak. And you—you had been up there, and you came 
down with the captain’s body on your back, held there by 
your left arm ; your other arm was gone.” 

The sergeant got to his feet. He limped over to the bureau. 
It was no trouble now to kneel and get a little package from a 
box in the bottom drawer, He brought it to the table and un- 
rolled it. First came a bit of soiled bunting. ‘* That’s a piece 
of the flag,” said Bill. Then the sergeant vrougbt forth a yel- 
low card, on which was photographed the face of a woman. 
There was a horrible hole through the lower part of the face, 
but the eyes were left uninjured, sweet and tender and wo- 
manly. 

‘* It was over his heart,” said the sergeant. 
killed him went through here.” 

They looked down upow the shattered picture of Captain 
Farquhar’s wife. ‘‘ When I went to tell her all about it,” the 
sergeant was saying im a low voice, ‘‘ she had her little baby 
in her arms. She said that I should keep this, for it had the 
captain's true heart's: blood on it, and I had loved him. She 
died that year—she missed him so.” 

Only a moment, and then Bill began filling his pipe all over 
again, scattering the tobacco on the floor. The sergeant hasti- 
ly put away the photograph and the bit of flag and sat at the 
table again. 

‘* Well, Bill,” he said, quite as though his visitor had but 
that moment come in, ‘‘ how are things at the home ?” 

‘* Toddling,” answered Bill. ‘Old Smith’s had another 
stroke. Sammy Jessup nurses him. And you ought to hear 
Sammy’s latest. ‘What's all this I hear about the new wo 
man?’ says Sammy, ‘The old woman’—that’s his wife, you 
know—‘ the old woman’s good enough for me.’ Pretty good 
for Sammy, ain't it?’ He leaned over the table. ‘“ Henery” 
—whenever he wished to be impressive he gave his friend his 
full name, with an added vowel for emphasis—‘‘a man came 
in last week and said be was at the second Bull Run in Kear- 
ney’s division, and Sammy Jessup don’t remember him. We're 
going to look up that man’s record. We’ll raise Cain if any- 
thing’s crooked.” 


, 


” 


‘The ball that 
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‘* How’s the grub ?” asked the sergeant. 

‘* Fair,” answered Bill. ‘‘ But, Lord! 
put the water in first, then the coffee.” 

‘* Well,” laughed the sergeant, ‘‘ let’s see what we can do.” 

He went about the usual preparations determined by Bill's 
monthly visits, and soon had a fragrant pot of the bean on the 
stove. 

During the concoction of this Bill had said little or notb- 
ing, puffing at the table at his pipe. Once the sergeant de 
tected him keeping his finger as a stopper in his pipe so long 
that he was sure the flesh sizzled. 

The sergeant began to tuck his sleeve in its pocket Why 
had he been such a 100! as to breathe a word about that back 
rent? Here Bill would go back tothe home and maybe talk 
it over with Sammy Jessup. Had he not always told Bill too 
much? But for him Bill would not have had the knowledge 
that bore bim out in asserting that the widow had always been 
extravagant, and had made a slave of her niece. And why 
must he go and fetch out that old piece of flag and the pict- 
ure, and maybe all the more impress the matter of the troubles 
of Captain Farquhar’s people upon Bill ? 

‘This is a new blend,” adjudged Bill over the rim of his 
big cup. “It’s even finer than usual. This is coffee. Sammy 
Jessup would enjoy this. Hen, you must pay a nice price for 
it. How much, now, if it’s a fair question ?” 

‘* Forty cents,” answered the sergeant. 

He knew Bill conjured his brain to know how he could 
afford forty cents a pound for coffee, and that he estimated 
the length of time a pound lasted made as strong as he always 
had it here. While it was true he told Bill a good deal, and 
too much, he would noé tell him that the coffee was used only 
once a month, when the one visitor came. 

‘** Does your pension always hold out ?” casually asked Bill. 
** Mine don’t.” 

The sergeant could have laughed outright. Bill was won 
dering if he were in debt when he used such high - priced 
coffee. 


** Any better ?” 
the coffee! They 


‘* Yes,” he answered. ‘It usually holds out.” 

The “usually” was an inspiration—Bill would go on and 
compute how much he was in debt. The sergeant felt that he 
had turned Bill’s mind from the widow and her difficulties 
this time, and most adroitly. But Bill, in an easy, society-like 
manner, chatted on about a multiplicity of subjects, even to 
mentioning that he believed the hair of the red-haired woman 
in the first flat was less fiery than that of her baby, and that 
a white horse ran off down the street when the baby came to 
the door to be sprawled over as usual. 

* Well,” said Bill, rising and carefully putting his pipe in 
its silk-lined leather case, ‘‘ I guess I'll be marching. By the 
way, Sammy Jessup always says he has pains in that leg of 
his that’s off, you know. He told the doctor the other day he 
guessed they were ‘growing pains.’ Pretty good for Sammy, 
ain’t it: Yes, I will have another cup; it’s a shame to waste 


it.” He drank a couple more cups of coffee and then moved 
to the door. ‘*That’s coffee,” he said. ‘It’s worth any 
price.” 


The sergeant went all the way to the first floor with him. 
Even when Bill nudged him to notice the extra-sanguine tone 
of the hair of the red-haired woman’s baby he felt that Bill’s 
mind was not with the baby. But was he sure ?/ 

‘*T’m glad,” he said, tentatively, ‘‘that you liked that 
coffee.” 

‘* Forty cents, did you say ?” asked Bill. 

The sergeant was delighted. 

‘* Yes,” he returned ; ‘‘ and I shouldn’t wonder if it’d go up 
now there’s so much trouble in South America, But I'll have 
it if it costs fifty.” 

He felt that Bill gave him a queer look before he nodded 
and went away. 

(To be continued.) 


Foreign Notes of Present Interest. 


VERDI lived long enough to enjoy to the full the honors 
and emoluments justly due to a man who had so en- 
riched the world by the products of his genius. His 
fortune was estimated at not less than $3,000,000. The 
opera which was most profitable to the composer was 
** Aida,” from which he had drawn, from the date of its 
composition to the beginning of this year, as his share 
of the profits, 4,000,000 lire. Then in order of value 
came “ Rigoletto,” * Il Trovatore,” “ Traviata,” “ Otello,” 
and * Falstaff.” 


Among the cit¥ statutes of Milan, Italy, there is, it 
appears, one which prohibits all kisses or other amatory 
demonstrations in public places, as being contrary to 
public morals. It is not a dead letter either, as’ was 
shown by a case in a Milan police-court the other day. 
A pair of perfectly respectable lovers were haled before 
the tribunal for merely exchanging an embrace in a quiet 
corner of the park when they thought nobody was look- 
ing. Upon this case the magistrate adjudged that though 
kissing under such circumstances could not be considered 
contrary to morals, it was rot consistent with the ideals 
of advanced civilization as to decorum. A fine of twelve 
shillings was inflicted. 


German military correspondents speak very highly 
of a new ration which has been tried during the recent 
maneuvres of the Austrian troops in Galicia. Owing 
to the nature of the country and the extensive area 
covered during the exercises, it beeame necessary to pro- 
vide the troops with some portable food which could be 
prepared in a very short time, or even eaten without 
preparation. Various forms of nutriment were tried, 
but the one which gained most favor was a so-called 
“chocolate ration.” This was invented by a doctor, and 
consists of ordinary chocolate with an admixture of 
albumen and certain fatty matter. In a few minutes 


this can be cooked either in milk or water and eaten as 
it is. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


| ‘Golden Chances in the Philippines—No. 1. 


THOUSANDS OF PLACES FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS, CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS AND 
DEPARTMENT ASSISTANTS OPENED TO COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


By the end of June it is expected that the new civil govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands will have been established and be 
in working order. Judge Taft and his commission will by that 
time have superseded the present military régime, which will 
have become of secondary importance. Theinauguration of the 
new system will call for the services of a great many talented 
Americans, for whom positions in the new insular civil service 
are waiting. 

To begin with, there are vacancies for some four or five hun- 
dred American men and women who are competent to act as 
stenographers and typewriters, Spanish interpreters, book- 
keepers, inspectors in the customs service, financial agents, and 
department assistants. The demand for book keepers, however, 
will be limited. Departmentassistants will receive not less than 
$1,200 a year at the start, and within a very few months after 
entering the service many of these will be provided with posi- 
tions ranging up to $2,000 per annum. 

Stenographers will receive from $75 to $100 a month, accord- 
ing to qualifications. Other clerical positions will pay salaries 
ranging between these figures, but it is certain that there will 
be comparatively few salaries of less than $1,200 a year for 
Americans. Such positions as junior and under clerks, messen- 
gers, watchmen, and laborers, with small pay, will go to native 
applicants, From this, however, it must not be inferred that 
none of the higher positions will go to natives, for such Fili- 
pinos as are capable and honest may rise to any position in the 
civil service. 

Added to the several hundred vacancies for Americans speci- 
fied above, 1,000 of our men and women will be needed through- 
out the islands as teachers, at salaries ranging from $75 to $100 
amonth. For these applicants there will be an examination as 
strict as that required for similar positions in the United States ; 
and in this, as in every other position, a knowledge of Spanish, 
while not insisted upon, will be of special value in securing ap- 
pointments, After a little while it is expected that there will 
be the same opportunity for advancement in pay for teachers as 
in other departments of the civil government. 

Here then, are fifteen hundred positions to start with that 
must be filled by Americans. This is only the beginning. There 
will eventually be thousands of places open to Americans, each 
insuring permanent employment at a satisfactory compensa- 
tion. But the Philippine civil service board wants only the 
best qualified applicants that can be found. The manor woman 
who has failed through incompetency to make a living in this 
country will find no sinecure waiting for him or her in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Politics will not cut any figure either. 

How are these appointments to be obtained? Citizens re- 
siding within the limits of the United States must write to 
the Civil Service Commission at Wasbington for application 
blanks and printed information. The application blank must 
be filled out in full, stating the name, age, sex, residence, and 
qualifications of the applicant. One side of the four-paged ap- 
plication is devoted to questions that must be answered before 
a regular physician, who must add his certificate. The object 
of this medical examination is to ascertain that the candi- 
date for the insular civil service is physically qualified for serv- 
ice in the Philippines. Women, however, are absolved from 
answering these questions, provided they furnish a general cer- 
tificate that they are fitted for the work. 

A very few of the examinations have been already held, 
during the month of March. All the rest will take place at 
varying dates through April. Americans who wish to enter 
the service should lose no time in forwarding their applications 
to Washington. Examinations will take place in at least two 
cities of every State, and in some of the larger States in four or 
five cities. Even those applicants who fail of immediate ap- 
pointment will be reasonably sure, if they pass with good per- 
centages, of appointments in the very near future. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting field of employment in the 
new civil service of our Eastern islands will be that of the de- 
partment assistant. This official, thus vaguely classified, will 
perform various kinds of duties, clerical and otherwise, in the 
several departments of the insular government, and will pro- 
gress from post to post, according to fitness shown, with accom- 
panying increases of salary, and without further examination of 
a competitive kind. There is little in the way of governmental 
preferment that is not before the capable department assistant. 
If he has already acquired, or shall subsequently devote his time 
to the attainment of, special technical, scientific or economic 
knowledge, he will in a few years find himself in a position of 
authority and income to be envied. 

It is interesting to note what is required for entrance to serv- 
ice as a department assistapt. He is marked on nine subjects, 
with a total rating of 2,000. For the examination he is al- 
lowed two days of seven hours each. On the first day he must 
take the following subjects: A thesis of 500 words, to be written 


oneither of two topics assigned, with a rating, if perfect, of 300; 


correction of a rough draft of a manuscript of 250 words, 
with a rating of 300; an examinationin arithmetic, algebra, and 
plane geometry, 300. On the second day he must take up history, 
constitution, government and geography of the United States, 
with a rating, if perfect, of 300; commerce and industrial re- 
sources of the United States, 100; general history and geogra- 
phy, 200; territorial government and administration, 300; po- 
litical economy, 100; education and experience, 100. 

Surely there is enougk here to make the average young 
American’s head ache when he faces the supposedly relentless 
examiners! The above list is almost enough to make any young 
man except a bookworm avoid the examinations. But observe 
the mercy of the Philippine civil service board. If the appli- 
cant receives a total of 1,400 out of 2,000 he passes satisfactorily. 
Provided he receives the 1,400 on this general examination, he 
is given twenty different optional subjects, each one of which 
will add, in case of perfection, 100 to the rating secured on the 
regular examination. 





Let us look into these general subjects. They comprise agri- 
culture, book-keeping, chemistry, botany, civil engineering, ed- 
ucational methods, finance, forestry, geology, general law, in- 
ternational law, Spanish law, mining laws of the United States, 
land laws of the United States, Spanish language, mineralogy, 
municipal administration, sanitary science, taxation, and the 
theory and practice of statistics. Certainly in this lot there 
is a sufficiency of general knowledge out of which a bright 
young man or woman should be able to secure at least some- 
thingin the way of extra rating! He who wiskes for ‘‘a try” 
at any of these optional subjects, with a view of pushing up his 
rating, is allowed three hours each for as many of the subjects 
as he cares to essay. 

Much less fatiguing is the examination for stenographers 
and typewriters. Seven hours and a half are given to this ex- 
amination, which includes arithmetic, penmanship, letter. writ- 
ing, tabulating, copying from rough draft, copying and spacing, 
writing from dictation, and stevographic dictation and tran- 
scription. The translator must take an examination in the fol- 
lowing subjects, with the accompanying marks for proficiency : 
Spelling, five ; arithmetic, five ; letter-writing, five ; penman- 


ship, five , copying from plain copy, five ; copying from rough 


draft, five ; translation from English into Spanish, thirty-five ; 
translation from Spanish into English, thirty-five. 

In all of these examinations, which will close at various 
dates through this month, each successful candidate must se- 
cure a general rating of seventy per cent. It must be under- 
stood that, while all examinations in this country are under the 
supervision of the civil service commissioners at Washington, 
to whom all applications must be addressed, they are act- 
ing merely as agents for the Philippine civil service board. 
Hence all communications addressed to the Washington Board 
must state that the inquirer wishes to go to the Philippines. 

After the question of pay, the must natural one to occur is, 
What can be done with the pay? According to the statement 
of the Philippine commission the average cost of board in the 
islands is $35 per month. This statement is certainly made in 
the right direction, as it is the outside limit of what an Ameri- 
can of prudent habits would find it necessary to spend. There 
are very fair Spanish, Filipino, and Chinese restaurants in 
Manila where this average of the cost of a day’s meals can be 
followed : Breakfast and luncheon, each thirty cents (Mexican), 
and dinner fifty cents (Mexican). This means a trifle over fifty 
cents a day, American money, or, say, $16 per month, as the 
Mexican dollar is worth but about half the value of the Ameri- 
ean dollar. Through such suburban districts of Manila as 
Ermita and Malate very decent rooms can be had for about 
$8a month. This would bring the total cost of board and room 
up to $23, and the difference between that and $35 would be 
spent for such better accommodations as the not particularly 
thrifty might desire. 

Washing, if given out to a Filipino woman, involves but 
trifling cost, and the work is well done. Clothing, too, is but a 
light item, though a woman’s clothing there, as here, costs 
more than a man’s. Outsideof board and room, cab-bire calls 
for the greatest expenditure. It is poor economy for an‘Ameri- 
can to walk far in Manila, for the prostrating effect of the heat 
there in the middle hours of the day is terrific. According to 
the statement of the Philippine commission cab-hire would 
amount, in average cases, to about ten dollars a month, and 
this I would call a very exact estimate. But three or four 
government employés, living in the same neighborhood, work- 
ing in the same office, and making the round trip at the same 
hours, could club together, use the same cab, and materially re- 
duce this item. 

For the successful civil service applicant one of the questions 
bound to occur is the cost of getting to the Philippines. He 
is required to furnish his own transportation as far as San Fran- 
cisco. From there to his new post in the islands his transporta- 
tion will be the care of the government. If he serves three 
years iu his new duties, and then desires to give up his position 
and return to the United States, transportation back to San 
Francisco will be furnished. 

There is a very common and unfounded idea in this country 
that the Philippines are unhealthy for Americans, These 
islands are in the is on to be sure, and the weather is warm 
the year around, but there is far more suffering in the summer 
months in such cities as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Charleston, and New Orleans than there is in 
Manila or Iloilo. If one does not work as hard, or exert him- 
self as much in other ways in the Philippines as at home, he 
will enjoy good health. ‘Ihe hours in government offices at 
Manila and elsewhere in the islands are not unreasonable, being 
generally from nine until noon, and from two to five P. M. 

Under the military administration that has prevailed so far, 
it has not been required that army officers furnish bond’. The 
new-comers into officialdom under the civil government, where 
they occupy positions of trust, will be required to furnish bonds, 
Herein exists a great opportunity for one or two of our Amer- 
ican surety companies. They should establish branch officcs in 
the islands with as little delay as possible, for there is certain to 
be plenty of business ahead for them. H. Irving Hancock, 

(To be continued.) 


Queen Victoria’s Funeral 


Services in Shanghai. 
(Special Correspondence of Leslie’s Weekly.) 

SHANGHAI, February 15.—That Shanghai was loyal to 
the good Queen Victoria has been evidenced most fully by 
the mourning of her British subjects here. Nor is this 
mourning confined to British subjects only, it is partici- 
pated in by all the foreigners in Shanghai. The religious 
services the Sunday after her death were appropriate, and 
the sermons well-deserved eulogies of England’s noble 








Queen. Saturday, February 4th, the day of the funeral, 
as a day of national mourning, was well observed. Under 
no other circumstances than the present could Shanghai 
have produced a pageant so magnificent and yet so solemn. 
The presence of so large a body of soldiers and marines of 
so many nations made this possible. All stores and public 
offices were closed for the day, and very early the streets 
were filled with men and women clothed in black, the Brit- 
ish, even to the small boy and girl, wearing the crape badge 
on the left arm. In brilliant contrast were the uniforms 
of the European armies and navies. 

There were two services at the cathedral, the first for 
the army and navy, the second for the remainder of the 
community who were fortunate enough to secure seats in 
the cathedral, which was all too small for the occasion. 
On the lawn were the bands of the war-ships Goliath and 
turora and the pipe bands of the Sikhs, Gurkhas, and 
Baluchis. The porch of the cathedral was draped i1 black 
and on a flag-staff above waved the royal standard, half 
mast. There were a few in the crowd who remembered thx 
coronation of the Queen; we have one—Dr. Joseph Ed 
kins—who remembers three of England's rulers, and hi: 
prayer at the memorial service in Union Church will b 
long remembered by those present at that service. 

The first to march into the compound and to be seate: 
in the church were the Royal Artillery, followed by larg: 
companies of British soldiers and marines. Then cam 
Admiral Seymour, Major-General O’Moore Creagh, an 
officers from every foreign war-ship in the harbor, and offi 
cers of the French, German, and Japanese troops of Shang 
hai. The glitter of gold lace, the glory of scarlet, the rich 
ness of dark blue, the sombreness of black, and the purit 
of white made a color scene of great beauty, both outside 
and inside the cathedral. As the combined military-nava| 
forces and Shanghai Volunteers marched in the naval 
bands played the Dead March in “ Saul.’”’ The military 
were followed by the clergy, and the usual burial-service 
was read by the officiating bishop and clergy. There is 
something impressive in the thought that this service of 
the Church of England is one and the same for queen or 
pauper, just as the good Queen herself would have desired. 

As the congregation left the cathedral the pipers played 
‘Flowers of the Forest,” and the trocps with their officers 
formed in lines while the band played “ God save the 
King.” ‘Thus was honor given to mother and son, Queen 
of many years and King of few days, the one ascending up 
on high to receive the well-earned welcome, “ Good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ”’; the 
other with his earthly and heavenly laurels yet to win. 
One feels like uniting the words “* God bless the Queen! ” 
to that of “God save the King,” and yet a third invoca- 
tion, “ God rest the Queen,” for truly hath she won the 
right to rest from her labors. Of none among men or 
women that have preceded her ‘“* Where each shall take his 
chamber in the silent halls of death,” can it more truly be 
said, * Her works do follow her.” 

ALicE HAMILTON RiIcu. 


First a Princess, then a Beggar. 


A FEW weeks ago an old beggar-woman, well known to 
the police for her drunkenness, was buried by the parish 
in the suburbs of Budapest, Hungary. As she had lived 
for the last ten years entirely upon charity, there were few 
benevolent persons in that city to whom she was unknown. 
Clothed in rags as she was, and always cowering at tlie 
corner of some street, she still retained traces of her for- 
mer remarkable beauty. Her story, known to some few 
persons at Pest, was a lamentable one.' Born as a prin- 
cess of a well-known Russian house, she began life sur- 
rounded by every luxury. She was, however, a true daugh- 
ter of the South Russian steppes, wild and untama)le. 
Her father, the Prince Feodor Goreseszkow, served as col- 
onel at the siege of Sebastopol, and retired from the army 
after the Crimean war. He bestowed every care upon the 
education of his motherless daughter, the Princess [ud- 
milla, who was introduced into Petersburg society in 178. 
The same winter, at a court ball, the young princess un- 
fortunately made the acquaintance of an attaché at the 
Austro-Hungarian Embassy, with whom she fell violently 
in love. To the horror and indignation of her father and 
all her other relations, who then, as now, filled prominent 
positions in Russia, she eloped with the young man, «nd, 
though every search was made for her by her friends, she 
remained undiscovered. Her father,a man of great wealth, 
died literally of a broken heart through the miscondu:t of 
his daughter. 

Three years later the pair of lovers arrived at Fiuda- 
pest, and as long as their funds held out were seen a‘ the 
theatres, restaurants, and every other place of public re 
sort. When the money which Ludmilla had stolen from 
her father was exhausted they again disappeared. 1! rivet 
to the verge of extremity, the young man forged s: veral 
bills and, upon obtaining the money, fled the country. The 
princess, deserted and alone, shamed her parenta-e by 
joining the legion of adventuresses at Budapest, ani fell 
lower and lower as her beauty gradually faded. After be 
ing discharged from hospital as cured after a long and 
dangerous illness, she found herself entirely without Te 
sources, and took to begging for a livelihood. Until het 
death she depended solely upon the charity of the |enevo 
lent. Exposure and want shortened her days, and siie was 
buried in a common grave, without a single attendant 
mourner, 


Owed to Spring. 

Ou, direful spring, 

What pangs ye bring! 

How terrible the shock, 
When up go windows far and near, 
And break upon the tortured ear 
The discord, jangle, worse than roar, 
The madd’ning clangor of fourscore 
Pianos on our block. 
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1, Aguinaiiv, 2. Montenegru. 3. Natividad. 4. Niniegra. 5. Aino. 6, Belarmino. 7. Covinding. 8. Mascardo. 9. Arbacho. 10. G. Pilar. 11. Viola. 12. Francisco. 13. Slansra, 


AGUINALDO, THE RELENTLESS FILIPINO DICTATOR. AND BIS FIPST CABINET. 
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1, Lieutenant-Colonel Ernest A. Garlington, assistant inspector-general. 2. Colonel Charles R. Greenleaf, chief surgeon. 3. Brigadier-General George W. Davis, inspector-general. 4. Major-General 
Arthur MacArthur, military Governor. 5. Brigadier-Geveral Thomas H. Barry, adjutant-general and chief-of-staff. 6. Colonel Charles A. Woodruff, chief commissary. 7. Lieutenant-Colonel Enoch H. 
Crowder, secretary to General MacArthur. 8. Lieutenant William L. Kinley, A. D.C. 9. Liéutenant Dougiass Potts. 10. Lieutenant-Colonel Albert S. Towar. “11. Lieutenant Geurge C. Stewart. 
12. Captain William G. Haan. 13. Major Crosby P. Miller. 14. Lieutenant Floyd W. Harris, A. D. C. 15. Lieutenant James H. Blount, Jr. 16. Lieutenant William E. Twight. 17. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Joseph T. Dickman. 18. Lieutenant-Colonel John R. McGinniss. 19. Major James T. Kerr. ‘20. Lieutenant Henry M. Morrow. 21. Gai in-Surgeon James M. Kemnedy. 22. ajor William L. Kneedler. 
23. Major Stephen C. Mills. 24. Major Leonard A. Lovering. 25. Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel D. Sturgis. 26. Major George P. Scriven. 27. Major Stephen W. Groesbeck. "28. Captain Harry Bell, 29. Major 
Daniel A. Frederick. 30. Captain John R. M. Taylor. 31. Lieutenant Lawson W. Fuller. 32. Captain Thomas klin. 33. Lieutenant Malin Craig. 34. Major Dennis E. Nolan 


GENERAL MAC ARTHUR AND HIS STAFF.—Photograph, Copyrighted, by-B. F. Rahmeyer, Manila, P. I. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
AGUINALDO AND HIS RARLY REBEL ADVIAERE.—GENERAL ARTHUR Mac ARTHUR, THE EFFICIENT MILITARY GOVERNOR, AND HIS STAFF, 
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Easter-tide Throngs at Jerusalem. 


AT no time during the year is Jerusalem without its hordes 
of Russian pilgrims, but the time of their greatest numbers is 
at Easter. These pilgrims belong, of course, as do all loyal 
Russians, to the orthodox Greek Church. These pilgrimages 
might better be called crusades. These devout men and women 
feel that the greatest honor possible in life comes to them 
through the humble garb they wear while on this penitential 
visit to the Holy City. 

Once they enter the confines of the Holy Land they flock on 
in troops. With sacks of provisions on their backs, with 
gourds of water over their hips, and with staffs in their hands, 
they tcil along over the dust-covered roads. As they come in 
sight of the ancient walls of Jerusalem, it matters not how long 
these people have been on the way; it imports nothing that they 
are fatigued, hungry, arid emaciated. Quickening their steps, 
these pilgrims prostrate themselves at the gateway of the city 
that is foremost in Christian traditions. 

In order to appreciate the emotions of these dust-stained 
travelers one must be able to understand the significance of 
such a crusade in the eye of the church at home and in the 
minds of the common people of Russia. These people are but 
primitive peasants and a prey to the most pnerile superstitions. 
In fact, their long journey in search of sanctification may be 
likened in cause to the Children’s Crusade. The poor moujiks 
believe that they are insuring their happiness in the life to 
come, and those who return home are ever afterward venerated 
by their neighbors. 

Yet shrewd European observers believe that in these pil- 
grimages is hidden a motive of tke Russian state. It is claimed 
that the people are sent into Syria and Palestine in order to 
gain a foothold there. Indeed, there seems to be much reason 
to believe that the government of the Great White Czar is using 
his pious travelers in order to help settle the Eastern Auestion. 
Such pilgrimages are of great value to Russia’s putative de- 
signs in the whole far East. France, for instance, sends some 
of her clergy and a few diplomats ; Russia sends the pilgrims. 

While the preponderance of the present natives of the Holy 
Land dream of the ultimate triumph of Islamism over all the 
world, and while France plans an intellectual conquest in this 
particular part of the world, while Germany ponders and 
England is strongly fortified in the delta and valley of the Nile, 
Russia uses her fanatical peasants in her scheme of near triumph. 
Through these people Russia hopes to realize the most difficult 
part of her programme of territorial expansion in the Orient. 
For many of her pilgrims to the Holy Land remain on the 
sacred soil. Nor does the word moujik or *‘ peasant” wholly 
describe these people. The men who remain in Palestine are, 
almost without exception, reservists of the army—keen, trained 
soidiers who know how to obey. With them settle many officers 
who know how to lead them in battle should the time ever come. 
To be more explicit, the Russians who remain in Palestine are 
secret colonists, sent out in accordance with the formula of the 
foreign office at St. Petersburg that Russia equals the entire 
earth. 

There is a corner in Jerusalem that these Muscovite sojourn- 
ers have nicknamed ‘‘ Little Russia.” Of all the sections of 
Jerusalem that are under the protection of Christian govern- 
ments the Russian shows the greatest activity. At Easter-tide 
there are often more than seven thousand Russians housed, or 
sleeping out of doors, in their own especial corner of the city. 
These numbers are startling when compared with the floating 
foreign populations of all the other Christian countries com- 
bined. As an example, a French pilgrimage that reached 
Jerusalem during the month of May last year comprised a total 
of 280 persons, of whom 105 were ecclesiastics, while the others 
represented many different nations. 

Of course many of the Muscovite travelers return to their 
native land after a stop of a few weeks, but so incessant is the 
new influx, the year around, that ‘‘ Little Russia ” is never with- 
out a powerful population. By the time that summer comes the 
Czar’s subjects are so numerous in all Palestine that the natives 
no longer look upon them as strangers, but as people of the soil. 
And, as elsewhere throughout the world, wherever the Russian 
colonist goes in numbers, the Russian shop follows. With the 
storekeepers go the peddlers and small manufacturers. These 
commercial people do not herd strictly with the pilgrims, but 
spread out beyond the limits of ‘‘ Little Russia.” Wherever 
they go they set up their booths, often nothing more than boards 
set across the tops of barrels. 

By degrees these stores in Jerusalem follow the general lines 
of Russian expansion, and grow into buildings. The Russian 
mark is upon them all. The explorer who stops in one of these 
streets and looks about him at the signs printed in the odd 
Muscovite alphabet feels that he is in Russia itself. Here there 
is the local color of St. Petersburg or of Moscow. Not even the 
unwholesome odors of Russia are missing. It is impossible to 
realize that these Syrians, with red fezzes topping their meagre 
silhouettes, who barter milk and other merchandise, are really 
a part of the scene,even though the onlooker recognizes the 
surrounding mountains of Judea. 

It is not too much to say that these pilgrimages represent an 
insidious Russian invasion. Even though some of the peddlers 
sell holy images, painted candles, and stones from the Dead 
Sea, others spoil and profane the picture by offering to passers- 
by casks of olives, dirty cucumbers, strings of roasted liver, 
and dried bread. Thus are spiritual and bodily needs satisfied. 
Yet, in order that not even on this holy ground may the Rus- 
sian peasant get away from his mative country, slovenly cook- 
shops are found at every corner where the peasant may sit 
down before a table of loosely-jointed boards and eat the un- 
namable soups of his home. Nevertheless, these wretched pil- 
grims vie with each other in eating so little that they soon 
beccme emaciated and have to be sent to the hospitals that have 
been established for them. 

In connection with the diet of these pious travelers there are 
thousands of little dramas of the most hideous misery, tempered 
by but few of the joys that spring from fanaticism. The most 
devout glory in a regimen of mouldy crusts dipped in water. 
On this fearful fare, once or twice a day, they subsist, stifling 
the pangs of hunger by copious draughts of pestilential water 
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that must soon have its natural effect of distending their abdo- 
mens, while rendering every other part of the body more puny. 
Day by day these people weaken until they are found wander- 
ing in a semi-delirious condition, and are mercifully dispatched 
to the huspitals. 

No sights to be witnessed in Jerusalem are of more interest 
than the street scenes in ‘‘ Little Russia.” Before their homes, 
whic are little more than barracks of the most depressing 
sort, the men may be found making cups or samovars out of old 
petroleum cans. Here also in the streets they may -be seen 
patiently manufacturing the wrappings with which the ex- 
tremely pious will want to wrap their holy candles. A little 
farther down the same street the spectator will come upon 
other men who are fashioning metal plaques, in many colors 
and all representing religious scenes. Baskets of haberdashery, 
buttons, needles, and threads are exposed to possible buyers. 
Women seek buyers for roses or mint, lavender, and other aro- 
matic herbs which newly -arrived pilgrims are expected to 
strew at holy places. 

Through the scene comes one element not Russian. Jewish 
cobblers, dragging after them their little square tables, shout 
out loudly in quest of customers who have worn out, on the long 
journey, their boots of felt or leather. Following the cobblers 
are other natives who try to sell all manner of curiosities, an- 
tique and modern. Right on their heels comes the phalanx of 
money-changers, who, wearying of sitting hour after hour with- 
out business, have decided to go abroad in search of it. The 
beggars are never far behind the money-changers. Where 
such a horde of mendicants can spring from isa mystery. In 
Jerusalem they employ no less than forty languages and dia- 
lects, while their appearance impresses the traveler with the 
belief that their ancestors have dwelt in Palestine ever since the 
days of the Tower of Babel. 

Sunset sees the close of the shops in ‘‘ Little Russia,” for, as 
there is no system of street-lighting or police, and thousands of 
dangerous people may be abroad at night, it is not wise to leave 
property exposed. Dark comes almost immediately after the 
sun goes down, and now the streets leading out of the Muscovite 
quarter of the city are alive with bands of considerable numbers 
of men and women who are setting forth on one of their peculiar 
acts of devotion, that of sleeping during the hours of dark be- 
fore the Holy Sepulchre. 

When the Russians go to Nazareth—and few of them miss 
this holy journey—they travel in caravans, taking with them 
cooking outfits and a scanty supply of food. Arrived at Naza- 
reth they flock to the Greek shrine, making their bed by night 
on the mats that they bring with them. A night’s sleep on the 
Mount of Olivesis another act of faith with these people, but the 
greatest happiness of all is the baptism in the Jordan. The 
simple and scanty cotton garments in which they array them- 
selves before dipping in this sacred river are taken back with 
them ‘to Russia, *and these garments are almost invariably 
placed upon them just before burial. If the pilgrim, through 
his privations, dies while in the Holy Land, he is buried there, 
and this is counted a blessed fate indeed. 

Every year the number of pilgrims from Russia to Palestine 
increases. Every facility is offered them in the way of low- 
priced travel. At present the man or woman bent on making 
the journey is given a rate, for the round trip, of twenty-five 
roubles between Odessa, in Russia, and Jaffa, the seaport nearest 
Jerusalem. Strenuous efforts are being made by the Russian 
government to have this fare reduced first to twenty roubles 
and after that to as much lower price as possible. H. I. H. 


Money-making in Easter Novelties. 


THE counters of the dry-goods stores and the windows 
of smaller shops are littered with a varied collection of 
Easter novelties at this season. Little fluffy chickens 
peep out of a broken shell in the shape of a match striker. 
Other older fowl] invite a “‘ scratch” on a painted disk of 
emery-paper ; decorated eggs which, taken in half, disclose 
a hollow wherein a tiny thimble and a liliputian reel of 
silk repose, and countless other objects of attraction to the 
small folk await purchase on the part of indulgent parents 
and aunties. Few of the purchasers pause to think who 
design and make these trifles; such of those as -give the 
originator a passing thought usually picture a huge fac- 
tory, where a number of people are employed, each occupy- 
ing her especial niche and doing just the portion of work 
allotted to her. And in some cases this surmise would be 
correct, though most of the “ novelties ” displayed at Eas- 
ter and other seasons of the year are the result of indi- 
vidual enterprise, of plans formulated and carried out in 
the homes of the designers. 

One little firm of two is composed of two sisters. Five 
years ago they timidly put out a book-marker—a little 
silken scrap whereon a spray of flowers was deftly painted. 
A New York confectioner decided to use them as souvenirs 
and ordered twenty thousand of them. This was the be- 
ginning of a little enterprise which has now grown to 
such proportions that a stock worth two hundred dollars 
has to be carried; and when one considers the primitive 
material used in making many of the novelties, this small 
figure assumes greater proportion. 

The success of the book-marker decided the sisters in a 
choice of employment, and “ makers of novelties” they 
have been ever since. Some interesting facts were obtained 
from them in a recent conversation. No one is more sur- 
prised than they are at the success which has attended 
their efforts. When that tiny book-marker was launched, 
little idea of the future proportions of the undertaking 
were surmised. They quickly found that if the right arti- 
cles were put upon the market there was an ever-ready 
demand for them. And therein lies the success of the 
past five years. - Novelties are the thing. 

One sister prepares the work and finishes it after the 
other has done the painting and decoration in general. 
“ We are much handicapped through having no one to dem- 
onstrate our goods,” they said among many other things. 
“To design, carry out, and deliver the finished work, to 
say nothing of purchasing the materials, is as much as we 
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two can manage, without canvassing for further custom- 
ers. We have thought of obtaining assistance in the work, 
but it would take us longer to instruct another than to ac 
complish it ourselves, and, further, the waste would be 
Working alone, it is in the very waste that ou: 

So, for a time at least, we have decided to let 


greater. 

profits lie. 
our firm of two continue, much as we are tempted t 
But as this present busines: 


launch ‘into a bigger line. 
has grown from such a tiny seed, so may the greater on 
come about in time.” There are four channels throug! 
which the work of these industrious girls now reaches th: 
market. 

By far the largest quantity is disposed of .by wholesale 
chiefly to. out-of-town firms, and this forms the nucleus of 
their business. The city stores contract in two ways: i1 
some cases the goods are bought outright; others are a¢ 
cepted on the consignment basis. “Even if the actua 
price is a little less, we prefer the ‘ purchase outright 
In th 
‘consignment’ cases we are likely to have goods returne: 


method, for there our money is sure if smaller. 


upon our hands out of season, and, as our watchword mus 
be ‘ Novelty,’ we dare not use them a second season. How 
ever, we must take the ups and the downs together in busi 
ness.”’ 

The other method of distribution is through individua 
persons, who purchase on the consignment plan, and wh 
move from city to city with a miscellaneous lot of good 
purchased from different sources. These individuals ren 
a room in a hotel for a few days or a week at a time, an 
therein make a display of the articles for sale. The valu 
of the different women’s exchanges appears to be an ope1 
question, but the membership is continued, in spite of lac! 
o€ return from them. To be successful in this line of bus 
ness requires a keen perception for the value of ideas; n 
source must be neglected which may lead to a novelty; n 
suggestion scouted until its feasibility has been thorough] 
weighed. From any and every side ideas are grasped and 
if practicable, are used. The value of copyright is virtu 
ally nil; it iS seldom resorted to. Another large facto 
in the success is the utilization of waste—the débris from 
one line of articles may be the foundation of another. 

i, Fe 


An Easter Lily. 


WHEN April all the windy wood 
With garland was adorning, 
A little blue-eyed baby girl 
Was born on Easter morning. 
We robed her in a silken coat, 
In laces fine and blowy, 
In linen smooth and white as milk, 
And ribbons soft and snowy. 


Across the meadows bright with dew 

— We heard a bell and listened— 

It was the ivied church that called 
Our baby to be christened. 

We wrapped her in a dainty quilt 
Of eiderdown and satin, 

And laid her by the marble font, 
Among the palms and Latin. 


“What name? ”’—the youthful sponsors turned 

Aftid looked at one another. 

Then from the crimson altar-steps 
Spoke up the fair young mother, 

A sweet Madonna, dressed in gray 
And roses: ‘“ Why, how silly 

Of both you people not to know— 
She is our Easter Lily!” 

MINNA IRVING. 


The Author of Two Thousand Songs. 


IN an interview with Mr. Clifton Bingham, the autho: 
of a great number of popular songs, we are told that M: 
Bingham has worked on the principle that a good sons 
is an influence which is worth bringing into the worl 
“Songs get at the heart of a man or woman much mor 
quickly than eloquent sermons,” he says; “and they are 
sermons, too. They make you think, and cry, and fee! 
that there is something worth living for. I always try to 
put that touch of feeling into a song. If I do not feel 
song when I am writing it, it is not worth writing.”” Aske | 
whether the street organ helps or spoils a song, Mr. Bine- 
ham replied, “ Both. The moment a song is put ‘on the 
streets,’ as we call it, it becomes tremendously popula’. 
You hear it everywhere. Every boy hums it as he goes (0 
school. It is played in every street. But my publisher 
shakes his head sadly when that day comes. It is general'y 
the beginning of the end—a boom which dies away. Peo- 
ple get tired of hearing the same song wherever they 2», 
whatever the song may be,and the song of the barrel-org:n 
is not welcome in the drawing-room. So that, while tlie 
putting of a song on the street organs is a sign of grevt 
popularity, it is not an unmixed blessing. It means a 
fleeting fame, and then—well, too often an utter relapse 
and complete oblivion.” 


The Electric Light Is Harmless. 


Consut HucGues, of Coburg, Germany, informs 0" 
State Department that the medical faculty of the Uni 
versity of Heidelberg has made a very interesting repor' 
on the effect of incandescent light (gas or electrical) on 
the eyes. After having carefully weighed all the pros 
and cons of the question, the verdict is that the incai 
descent light is not harmful. For lighting large halls or 
places of entertainment, electricity is especially recon- 


_ mended from hygienic points of view. 
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TRAVEL-WORN BUT ENTHUSIASTIC RUSSIAN PILGRIMS RETURNING 
FROM NAZARETH, 
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WORSHIPERS AT THE TOMB OF THE VIRGIN IN THE HOLY CITY. MONEY-CHANGERS PLYING THEIR TRADE AT JERUSALEM. 





EASTER’S THRONG OF PILGRIMS AT JERUSALEM’S SHRINES. 


CROWDS OF DEVOTEES OF ALL LANDS, ESPECIALLY RUSSIA, JOIN IN THE CELEBRATION OF RESURRECTION DAY. 
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WALL STREET NOTABLES.—GEORGE 
RUTLEDGE GIBSON. 


Two perils confront the stock market. One 
from tight money, resulting from the amazing 
demands on capital to take up the newly-cre- 
ated stocks and bonds of our railroads. Two 
years ago the vast creation of new industrials 
was carried on to such an extent that it gorged 
the public appetite. Then came a distinct re- 
action and a sharp and permanent decline in 
industrial shares. Within the past year this 
same kind of work has been done in the rail- 
road world, and the new issues of railway 
shares and bonds up to this time aggregate not 
far from half a billion dollars at par. Europe 
is no longer absorbing these issues, as it has 
always and regularly absorbed our bonds in 
the past, because money is dearer in foreign 
capitals than it is here, and panicky condi- 
tions have been narrowly averted more than 
once of late in London and Berlin. 

Furthermore, Great Britain is about to float 
a quarter of a billion of its war loan, and Ger- 
many and Russia are large and persistent bor- 
rowers. The trouble in China bas necessitated 
vast additional war expenditures by the lead- 
ing foreign Powers, and the possibility of a 
clash growing out of China’s dismemberment 
is not altogether remote. I cannot see how 
money can continue to be as cheap in this 
country as it has been, The moment a strin- 
gency occurs, that moment bankers and bro- 
kers will restrict their loans, and borrowers who 
are unable to meet the emergency will have to 
unload their stocks and bonds. How much of 
a reaction the market would have under such 
circumstances would depend in great measure 
upon the power of absorption possessed by the 
pools and combinations that have of late been 
in control of the situation. There are abun- 
dant evidences that some of these big manip- 
ulators have been realizing, at prevailing high 
prices, but it is difficult to tell when they will 
be ready to take the bear instead of the bull 
side. Sometimes even our ablest financiers are 
compelled, under the exigencies of insuperable 
obstacles, to abandon a bull movement in a 
hurry and run to cover. 

We have had such eras of high prices before, 
and they bave always been followed by eras of 
prolonged depression. I risk nothing when I 
say that such an era must be experienced be- 
fore the next Presidential election. Many an- 
ticipate that we will enter upon it within two 
years, and some look for it next year, and even 
before next fall. So much depends upon con- 
ditions at home and abroad, and so many pos- 
sibilities are involved, that no one can accu- 
rately predict the time of a panic. 

The second danger that, confronts this mar- 
ket is the fluctuating character of the iron and 
steel trade. There has been of late a distinct 
improvement in this trade; evidenced by the 
rise in Bessemer pig, in sheet stcel, and in 
building steel. The higher the prices the more 
urgent the demands of labor for increased 
wages, and unless these demands are accedel 
to we may look for an eruption of strikes. The 
great United States Steel Corporation is not to 
have absolute control of the market. Scotch 
and English manufacturers are combining to 
meet the competition of our new billion-dollar 
corporation, and the iron and steel manufact- 
urers of the South are elso getting ready for a 
stiff fight. The enormous over-capitalization 
of the United States Steel Corporation puts it 
at a disadvantage, and makes up in part for 
whatever it may save by economies of opera- 
tion and control. It has its $300,000,000 of 
bonds ahead of $1,110,000,000 in preferred and 
common stock, on all of which it must earn 
interest and dividends, or else invite a disas- 
trous collapse, despite the magic power of such 
names in its directorate as Morgan, the Rocke- 
fellers, and other giants of the Standard Oil 
crowd. One can readily imagine the disaster 
that would befall the market if this billion- 
dollar industrial should fail to pay dividends. 
Such a failure would in itself precipitate a 
panic. 

Mr. Jeans, the editor of the London Jron 
and Coal Trades Review, calls attention to the 
fact that while, a year ago, a pig-iron famine 
was threatened in Europe and consumers could 
not get their orders filled, to-day blast-furnaces 
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are being blown out by the score, and prices of 
pig iron, steel rails, and ship-plates have seri- 
ously declined. Only a few months ago Brit- 
ish and German manufacturers could not fill 
their orders, while to-day they hardly know 
where to turn for next week’s work. The iron 
boom in Europe began in 1896 and 1897, and 
broke last year. In the United States the re- 
vival came a year later. Is its end to come in 
1901, a year behind that of Europe? It would 
seem so; if not this year, next, for, as Mr. 
Jeans shows, the capacity of all the new blast- 
furnace plants now under construction is over 
6,000,000 tons of pig iron a year, or nearly 
twice the increased production of pig iron 
throughout the world during a period of eight 
years extending from 1889 to 1896. The for- 
eign manufacturers of iron are adopting the 
latest and most approved American furnace 
methods, and are already discovering that by 
utilizing these methods they can compete with 
American prices. 

These are facts for the thoughtful to contem- 
plate. ‘They are pregnant with great danger 
to the bull movement, which has grown to such 
unprecedented dimensions. Of course, unfa- 
vorable conditions abroad and extremely fa- 
vorable conditions at home may continue to 
give us exceptional advantages in the markets 
of the world, but we must never forget that 
‘*Tt isa long lane that has no turn,” and that 
more than once we have had bad years with 
poor crops, reduced railroad earnings, and de- 
pressed industries, with the natural sequence 
of a sluggish, stagnant, and declining stock 
market. 


**M.,”’ San Francisco, Cal.: Will write. 

‘*M.,” Kingsville. O : Rating not the best. 

* .,”' Brooklyn, N. Y.; See answer to ** M., Phil- 
adelphia.”’ : 

“'T, McM.,” New York: No. (2) Not first-class. 
No stamp inclosed. 

‘* Subscriber,” Delaware, O.: A new combination 
cannot vitiate an old contract, 

‘*M.,’* Philadelphia : I would have nothing to do 
with the Wireless Telegraph Company. It is little 
better thau a gamble. 

**McC.,”’ Washington, D. C.: I do not advise an 
investment in the real-estate company whose ad- 
vertising matter you inclose. 

‘*P..’? Minneapolis, Minn.: You ought to have a 
profit on your American Ice preferred, aud a good 
one, before June Ist. I would not sell the Wabash 
debenture B’s. 

** Investor,” Pittsburg, Penn.: I would avail my- 
self of the right to subscribe to the additional Penn- 
sylvania stock and hold it until the rhe advance 
gives you a sale at a fair profit, which ought to be 
before the first of June. 

“Inquirer,” Fort Worth, Tex.: People’s Gas 
stock, of Chicago, would be cheap at prevailing 
prices if it were freed from the dangers of legisla- 
tive interference. Because of th:s danger, investors 
are averse to dealing in it. 

“FB. J. F.,” New York: It would require a long 
explanation to satisfactorily answer your question. 
Any broker will give you the facts better than they 
can be written in the brief compass of my depart- 
ment. (2) Not rated the highest. tg 

“G,’’ New York: The promoters of General Car- 
riage have lately been promising to*advance its 

rice. They have made these promises before and 
ailed tokeepthem. On the curb, it is regarded as 
a good gamble if the present boom continues. 

“Long Island,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: Leng Island 
Railroad paid 1 per cent. in November, 1896, Its 
alliance with the Pennsylvania ought to enable it to 
resume dividends in the not distant future. The 
quoted price is on the full share, par value $100. No 
stamp inclosed. 

*B.,”’ Roxbury, Mass.: There are a number of 
Kern River Oil Companies, some of them purely 
speculative and gambling propositions, and others 
having merit. If you will give the incorporated 
title of the one you refer to, I will endeavor to ascer- 
tain the facts. 

“§.,°’ Pittsburg, Penn.: The common of the Du- 
luth South Shore and Atlantic Railroad, selling at 
this writing around 7, is regarded as a speculative, 
low-priced stock, which may have possibilities of a 
considerable advance, provided the bull movement 
does not give way. 

* W.,’’ Cohoes, N. Y.: For permanent investment 
I would prefer Westinghouse Electric Company to 
Republic Iron and Steel. Yet the latter, under the 
stimulus given to iron and steel stocks, has lately 
shown renewed strength. I would take the pre- 
ferred rather than the common. 

“W.,? Macon, Ga.: I judge from the reports of 
the Central of G-orgia that it is earning, or can 
earn, sufficieut to pay interest on nearly all its in- 
come bonds. In that event, the first incomes ought 
certainly to be worth fully as much as they are sell- 
ing at, and perhaps ten to twelve points more. 

“G. H. R.,” Shiremanstown, Penn.: None of the 
oil stocks you mention is worth considering'for one 
moment as an investment. (2) The party has no 
rating. Leave him alone. (3) The Philadéiphia 
stock and bonds are not desirable. (4) Neither of 
the oil companies mentioned in your postscript is in 
any sense an investment. 

“ M.,’’ Pittsfield, Mass.: Rumors of the absorption 
of Mexican National by different American lines have 
helped to advance the price of the certificates, though 
they really have little intrinsic merit. All the Mexican 
stocks are coming more into favor, but [ have uot felt 
that they were substantial enough to deserve it. (2) 
Any of the active stocks, and ues gpd the dividend- 
payers, Ought to be a profitable purchase on reac- 
tions. 

‘*M ,” Philadelph’a, Penn.: Keep your North 
American, but don’t hold it for too much of a 

rofit.. Its friends say it will have an advance. (2) 

lad you profited by my advice. It is always a 
mistake to enter a bull market when the full tide is 
on, It is wiser to wait for the inevitable reaction. 
Investments can be profitably made, in the judg- 
ment of many, in New York Central and Manhattan 
Elevated stocks. 

‘*Oglethorp,” Savannah, Ga.: St. Louis South- 
western common, since last year, has trébled in 
value. The earnings have justified an advance, but 
[ hesitate to advise the purchase of a stock which 
has shown such a startling increase. Southern 
jm ty common, @ year ago, sold at 15%. The 
South is enjoying unusual prosperity, and if this 
condition continues, allits principal railroads ought 
to continue to show strength. T would prefer it to 
Seaboard Air Line. 

‘‘L.,”* Boston: For an exposé of the methods of 
L. T. Willey & Co., 35 Broad Street, New York, who 
offer from 120 to my cent. profit to confiding in- 
vestors, I refer you a recent interesting article 
in the New York Herald. (2) The fact that several 
directors of the National Salt seem to have parted 
with most of their stock does not make me regard 
the concern with } yd favor, despite the excellent 
report of its earn ry at the recent annual meeting, 
showing a surplus of $778,000. 


WEEKLY. 


‘*M.,.”’ San Antonio, Tex.: A reaction in the mar- 
ket onght to let you out on Missouri Pacific before 
the Ist of July, perhaps considerabiy before. (2) I 
might say the same about your M., K. aud T. (3) I 
believe in Amalgamated Copper and Reading pre- 
ferred for along pull. Some day the copper situation 
will be settled, and then a decided rise in Amalgamat 
ed may be expected. (4) Yes, before midsummer. 
(5) Cannot advise on wheat. (6) A profound student 
of the cotton situation believes that cotton will eeil 
much lower. 

* Karl,” Green Bay, Wis.: Anaconda Copper has 
considerable merit as a copper Investment, and its 
c'ose alliance with Amalgamated Copper makes its 
position stronger than that of many other stocks of 
its character. The last report of its earnings showed 
a handsome supplus above the dividends. It has 
paid more than $13,000,000 in dividends thus far, 
and a considerable percentage of its product is sil- 
ver and gold, The stock is controlled by the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company. I['- do not recommend 
any mining stock for permanent invest ment. 

**N.,”’ Nichols, Conn.: I do not care to discuss the 
question of the possibility of profit in speculative oil- 
wells or gold-mines, I deaf more with tangible than 
intangible things (2) If you are satisfied as to the 
character of the San Francisco investment. that ought 
to be sufficient. My advice was intended to be conserv- 
ative, frank, and honest. I know of no good Kastern 
bonds absolutely safe for investment around 95 that 
will net you 6 per cent. I did not say that.such bonds 
could be had. If the San Francisco bond is such a 
bond, you are wise iu purchasing it. I do not think 
it is. 

**M..’’ Utica, N. Y.: Un’on Pacific, considering the 
addition of $100,000,000 to the common stock, looks 
to me asif it was pretty nearly as high as it ought 
to go. (2) Western Union has been booked for an 
advance for some time. A great many orders to 
sell around par are in the brokers’ offices. (3) I 
would take a good profit on Wheeling and Lake 
Erie common, Don't wait-too long on a market 
that has had such arise. Things may go s'ill high- 
er, but [expect a substantial reaction before mid- 
summer. December and June are usually bad 
months in the stock market. 

‘**A. B.,” Brooklyn: The announcement of a cut 
in the price-list of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany indicates that warfare with its competitors is 
to be pushe i to a finish. This may presage a fur- 
ther decline in the stock, and then you can even up 
on your preferred and await the rise that will prob- 
ably come after a declaration of peace. (2) Toledo, 
St. Louis and Western preferred is largely spec- 
ulative, but in this era of railroad absorptions and 
consolidations it can readily be seen that additional 
value may be given to it atany time. On its earn- 
ings, it has been selling at a reasonable price. 
Haven & Stout and H. Clews & Co. have excellent 
ratings. 

* P.,” Bridgeport, Conn.: I have answered similar 
inquiries regarding Bay State Gas several times in 
this column. There are several companies bearing 
the name, and the story of them ail would take'a 
good deal of room to cover. The stock is regarded 
as purely speculative. (2) New York Electric Ve- 
hicle has been one of the speculative companies of 
that kind, subject to considerable manipulation at 
times, and liable, under this manipulation, to have 
a further advance whenever the pool gets ready to 
operate. New England Electric Vehicle is to be 
wound up. Its assets are expected to realize from 
$1 to $5 per share to the stockholders, probably 
nearer the former than the latter figure. 

**Inquirer,” Burlington, Vt.: The recent report 
of the Panama Railroad indicates that the sever- 
ance of its exclusive contract with the Pacific Mail 
is final, for the present. This means that the war 
in rates will continue, and until an agreement be- 
tween the conflicting interests is reached, the earn- 
ings of the Pacific Mail will probably fall off con- 
siderably. Until the situation is clearer, I do not 
advise the purchase of the stock excepting on sharp 
declines. (2) I think well of Amalgamated Copper, 
though our copper exports are declining. “(8) Most 
bonds are on a pretty high basis, but the investment 
demand has absorbed so many that they manifest 
great strength. (4) Watson & Gibson, 55 Broad- 
way. 
vp Florence, Mass.: The trouble with all min- 
ing stocks is that their wealth is hidden under- 
ground. Noone can tell when a poor mine may de- 
velop into a good one, or when a good one may lose 
its ore body. Obviously, it is different with a rail- 
road or any other surface property. Some copper 
stocks, like some gold and silver stocks, have proved 
to be wonderfully profi able, but this is the exeep- 
tion rather than the rule. (2) In such a market, a 
20-per-cent. margin ought to be put up. (3) Ido 
not advise the purchase of the copper stock, no 
matter what your friend may think of its future. 
(4) If Parrot stock pays 6 per cent. per year and 
sells at 51, itis not necessarily a cheap inrestment, 
It may be cheap, but not an investment. (5) Yes. 

“OC,” Lead, 8. D.: The capital of the Erie Rail- 
road is so large that I have been incredulous re- 
gardjng its ability to earn and maintuin dividends 
on the common. The expectation of its friends, 
however, is that the control of the anthracite trade 
will lead to such economies and will eventuate in 
such increased profits from the sale of coal that even 
Erie common can earn a dividend. Morgan interests 
are very firm in maintaining this view, but with the 
knowledge of what the history of the Erie Railroad 
and of other anthracite combinations has been, I do 
not like to advise the purchase of the stock at pre- 
vailing high prices. It should be borne in mind that 
a year ago Erie common was stlling at less than 
half its present price, Either it was very much too 
low then or it is too high now. 

* W.A.,”’ Philadelphia: I doubt if there is any 
further value in a stock that has not paid its assess- 
ment. (2) Sorry you did not buy Texas Pacific on 
my first advice. The whole market looks high. On 
a decided reaction, Texas Pacific still offers oppor- 
tunity for a profitable purchase. Just how much of 
a reactionthe market will have d-pends upon the 
strength of the respective parties that contend for 
the mastery. (3) I still believe that Kansas City 
Southern preferred, on its earnings, ought to ap- 
proximate in value Atchison common. Tle net 
earnings of Kansas City Southern from July 1st to 
March Ist showed an increase of 50 per cent. The 
earnings during that period of eight months were 
sufficient to pay the interest on the entire bonded 
debt. The preferred stock comes next. At the same 
rate of earnings, from 2 to 4 per cent.should be 
earned during the balance of the year on the pre- 
ferred stock. Of course everything depends upon 
what the management eof want to do with the 
ae: It would be a valuable auxiliary to sev- 
eral of the great railroad systems. On reactions it 
is a purchase. 


(Continued on next page.) 











POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. 
C., March 28th, 1901.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at this ens uutil Tharsday, May 2d. 1901, at 
two o'clock Pp. M.,for furnishing paper, books, sta- 
tionery, rubber goods, wrapping paper, twine, scales, 
post marking and rating stamps, rubber stamps, ink- 
ing pads, cancelling+ink, packing- boxes, printing 
facing slips, cutting blank facing slips, and card elide 
labels as they may be ordered from time to time dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1st, 1961, and end- 
ing June 30th. 1902, for the use of any branch of the 
departmental or postal service. Blanks for proposals, 
with specifications and full instructions, will be 
furnished on application to the Superintendent of the 
Division of Post-office Supplies, Post-office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. CH. EMORY SMITH, 
Postmaster-General. 





Persons having control of an aggregate capital of 
not less than $100,000 can find a profitable field for 
its investment in connection with the Bradford 
Lake, Colorado, Water Storage and Land 
Reclamation Enterprise. 

Full particulars on application. 
Address : Box 6, 
Walsenburg Huerfans Co., Colorado. 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE, 


THE 


Real Estate Trost Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Capital (full paid). . . $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $700,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PIILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 


EF. H. NorTON & CO., 


BANKERS, 
33 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 














MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE. 








HOW *vou SAFELY INVEST 
SMALL SUMS TO ADVANTAGE ? 


Thorough inquiry concerning this 
Company's profit-participating plan 
for small depositors and share- 
holders may help to decide the im- 
portant question. 

Company incorporated in 1893. 
$ 800,000.00 

1,450,000 00 


Capital paid in 
Assets now over. , 


Contingent fund and 


undivided profits. . 150,000.00 


Subject te banking supervision. 
Depositors are guaranteed 5 per cent. 
per annum, payable quarterly, and 
deposits: participate in all further 
earnings of the company when not 
withdrawn for a certain fixed period. 


Write for full and exact informa- 
tion concerning the Company’s stabil- 
tty, reputation and record. 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co., 
Broadway, cor. 26th St., New York. 

















F. A. ROGERS & C0,, tne 


38 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON, GRAIN. 


Investment Securities. 


ORTUNES IN OIL. 
Another Gusher. 


JUST OPENED NEAR BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
SAID TO BE EVEN LARGER THAN TH 
FAMOUS LUCAS WELL. OUR COMPAN\ 
WAS AMONG THE FIRST ON THE GROUN!) 
AND SECURED EXTENSIVE TERRITORY 
UNDER MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 
LIMITED AMOUNT OF STOCK WILL NO\ 
BE DISPOSED OF 


At 22 Cents Per Share. 


(Par value $1 per share.) Full paid and non- 
assessable. 


Anglo-American Oil & Gas Compaty. 


President—HON. JAMES N. HUSTON, New York, 
Ex-Treasurer of the United States. 


Secretary—J. W. SNEDEKER, New York, 
Sec’y and Treasurer American | egis- 
try & Transfer Co. 


Treasurer—JOHN D. CAMERON, New York, 
Mine Owner and Capitalist. 














Price will soon be adyanced; cor antly 

PARTIES DESIRING TO. SkOURE STUCK 

UNDER THIS ALLOTMENT BEFORE THE 

tanu should forward subscription 
oO 


L.R.BECKLEY &60., 


Bankers and Fiscal Agents. 
50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


WORLD OF AMUSEMENT. 











the life-saving service demon- 
stration are among the most 
attractive features of the per- 
formance. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore's 
decisive success in the com 
edy ‘“‘Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines,” at the Gar- 
rick, continues. It is especial- 
ly a favorite with the ladies, 
and is oneof the most charm- 
ing productions of that volu 
minous author, Clyde Fitch. 
While there is nothing strik 
ingly original or intensely 
dramatic in the performance, 
it is a winsome sort of com- 
edy, with a delightful young 
woman in the principal part. 
Miss Barrymore is well sup- 
ported by a sympathetic and 
nicely-balanced company, in- 
cluding H. Reeves Smith, Fd 
win Stevens, Estelle Morti- 
mer, who does some of the 
best work in the play; Harry 
Barton, and Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen. This is one of the 
performances that is sufii- 
ciently attractive to warrant 
one in seeing it several times. 

The three-act farce, ‘‘ Are 
You a Mason ?” at Wallack’s, 
an adaptation from the Ger 
man by Leo Ditrichstein, 
who also has one of the prin 
cipal characters, is a curious 
mixture of vaudeville and 
comedy. One of the scenes is 
Lad enough to have been 
taken from the French stage. 
The performance is not of the 
highest merit, but it is intend- 
ed to afford an evening's 
amusement to those who do 
not cultivate the finer sensi 
bilities, and succeeds very 
well, Thomas A. Wise has a 
droll character, and Miss May 
Robson plays a pretty part 
with grace and cleverness, 

The revival of ‘ Brother 
Officers” by the stock com- 
pany at the Empire Theatre 
signalized the return of Will- 
iam Faversham to the stage, 
after a protracted illness. 
He must have been delighted 
with the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded him. The 








ERNEST HASTINGS AND NANETTE COMSTOCK IN CLYDE FITCH’S PLAY, ‘‘ LOVERS’ LANE,” 
AT THE MANHATTAN THEATRE.—Photograph by Byron. 


THE decided fancy of the public for light comedy is disclosed 
by the eontinued success of Miss Amelia Bingham, at the 
Bijou, in ‘‘ The Climbers ”; of Miss Julia Marlowe, in ‘* When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” at the Criterion ; of Miss Barry- 
more, at the Garrick ; of William Collier, at the Madison 
Square Theatre, in the best of all the entertainments which he 
has thus far given, ‘‘ On the Quiet”; and in the successful re- 
vival of the French farce, ‘‘ On and Off,” at the Lyceum. 

The continued 
success of ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” at 
the Academy of 
Music shows that 
there was some- 
thing more than 
politics behind the 
original success of 
this historic play. 
It certainly has 
never been given 
with a better cast 
or more striking 
scenic effects than 
at the Academy. 
Mrs. Annie Yea- 
mans, as Miss 
Ophelia, i a 
source of constant 
amusement. 

Thé Buffalo Bill 
revival at the 
Madison Square 
Garden, ushered 
in by an imposing 
street-parade, was 
attended with its 
customary success. 
Special interest 
was manifested in 
the Boers and the 


MRS, ANNIE YEAMANS AS “ MISS OPHELIA ” ree rifles and 
IN “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” AT THE anadian = dra- 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. goons, The battle 
Photograph by Byron. of Tien-Tsin and 




















cast is much like that of last 
year, excepting that Miss 
Anglin, instead of Miss Mill- 
ward, has the part of Baron- 
ess Royden. ‘‘ Diplomacy” is to follow ‘‘ Brother Officers,” 
and we are promised a revival of several other old-time suc- 
cesses. 

Miss Elsie de Wolfe’s reappearance, after a brief ab- 
sence from the New York stage, has been of interest to 
theatre-goers. The rédle chosen for her re-entry is that 
of Lady Mildred Yester, in Captain R. Marshall's pictur- 
esque and witty one-act play, “ The Shades of Night,” 
presented at the Lyceum Theatre in connection with “ On 
and Off.” Miss de Wolfe and Mr. E. M. Holland, who 
plays her companion-ghost, interpret the charming phan- 
tasy in deadly seriousness. Miss de Wolfe's success is all 


the more marked because she is generally called upon to 
portray social types. Her Lady Mildred Yester evidences 
that she is well equipped to play old comedy in its true 
spirit. It has been suggested that she give a matinée per- 





ELSIE DE WOLFE AND E. M HOLLAND, 4T THE LYCEUM, 
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formance of Lady Teazle, in “ The School for Scandal,” or 
that Mr. Frohman give a spring revival of this comedy 
with an all-star cast, including Mr. Drew, Mr. Kelcey, and 
others. Miss de Wolfe's gown is copied from an etching 
of Nattier’s portrait of Madame Pompadour, and reflects, 
with its ruffs, furbelows, paniers, and farthingales, all 
the antique exaggerations of attire. Next season Miss de 
Wolfe will head her own company, under the direction of 
George W. Lederer, presenting for the first time a new 
play by Clyde Fitch, entitled “ The Way of the World.” 

‘‘Under Two Flags,” in which Blanche Bates has scored 
such a success at the Garden Theatre, will go to the Pacific 
coast on a special train in the middle of June for a long en 
gagement on the road. It has been one of the most popular 
and profitable plays of the season. 

Fay Templeton bas never stown her ability for mimicry 
better than in the burlesque of ‘ Captain Jinks,” the latest 


merry innovation of Weber & Fields’. Don’t miss it. 
JASON, 


Hints to [Money-makers. 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


“P..’’ Minneapolis: Conditions in the West, the South, and the 
Pacific certainly warrant a more bullish feeling than do conditions 
in the East. 

** F.,”’ Rutland. Vt.: In this column I have heretofore referred to 
the Eastern Star Oil Company. I should not think of subscribing to 
the stock. The rating of its promoters, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, is not the highest. 

D.,”’ Chicago, Iil.: American Tobacco common has reached 
pretty high figures, but there is no doubt that its earnings are in- 
creasing, and that it is held by those who are able to advance the 
price. (2) Chicago Great Western has had a substantial rise. I 
should not hold it for too great a profit. 

“A. J.°: United States Leather common is a favorite of speculat- 
ors at intervals. Rumors have recently been current of another at 
tempt to advance it. If the present bull movement continues, all the 
cheap low-priced stocks will benefit by it 

**M. C. H.,’’ San José, Cal : The dividend on Steel and Wire. under 
the terms of the combination, belong to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration if you surrendered your stock to the latter. (2) I see no 
reason why you should not succeed. I believe in good margin while 
the market is high. 

“K ."° Memphis, Tenn - While you may not be able to save your 
self from loss within a short time on your short sales of Northern 
Pacific, | believe that we are near the top of the market, and that if 
you will be patient your time will come. I have no doubt that many 
large holders have unloaded at the recent high prices 

* W.,”* Allegheny, Penn.: No book will give you the information 
you seek. It comes only from experience and from observation. 
The best way is to follow financial reports and stock-market opera- 
tions and post yourself regarding stocks with which you may be the 
most familiar, until you feel ready to make an investment 

“C.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: If the  ongenee tendencies of the market 
continue, everything is liable to be swept to a higher plane, but I 
would always sell when I had a fair pa, (2) Reading first pre- 
ferred declared a semi-annual dividend on March 8th of 2 per cent. 
The insiders predict considerably higher prices for all the Reading 
securities. No stamp. 

* R.,” Cincinnati, O.: Any broker or banker will explain the plan 
to you. It would require considerable space for me to enter into de- 
tails. (2) [ would not advise the purchase of anything in such a 
market on a five-point margin, unless you are gambling rather than 
investing. (3) The only plan to follow is that which circumstances 
and common sense suggest. First, inform yourself regarding gen- 
eral business conditions ; secondly, regarding the condition of the 
special stock or stocks in which you choose to operate ; and, thirdly, 
regarding the power of outside influences to affect the situation. 

* B.,”’ Albany, N. Y.: Pennsylvania s ock is a good stock to trade 
in on such a plan, but I do not believe that in this market a five-point 
margin is sufficient. It is risky at all times, and especially so when 
the market has had a great advance and is in danger of sharp reac- 
tions. New York Central is another safe stock in which to operete 
around the dividend period. The announcement of a dividend is al- 
ways made some time in advance of the closing of the books. It is 
safer to follow the course of the market from day to day, if you are 
in position to do so. Spencer Trask & Co., an excel!ent firm, have a 
branch office in Albany. 

** Armstrong,’ Chicago: I am glad that you have profited during 
the past two years from reading this department. You are one of 
many readers who have done so. (2) I hesitate to advise purchases, 
considering present high prices and the expectation that there must 
be a sharp reaction soon, The Monon would be a desirable outlet for 
the Southern Railroad, but its strategic importance is not of the first 
rank. Its earnings are large, but the payment of dividends depends 
upon the mood of the directors. (3) Ptaink you will get better re- 
turns from the dividends on American Ice common than from any 
anticipated on the common stock of the Southern Railway. Asa 
speculative investment Wheeling and Lake Erie or Reading may give 
you greater opportunities for making quick turns, but the earnings 
of American Ice justify the belief that the prices will be advanced. 

April 4th, 1901, JASPER. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


More and more the investment feature of life insurance 
is becoming popularized. Unfortunately, many men of 
small as well as of large means are unthrifty. No matter 
how much they earn, they spend it all. To save is not one 
of their accomplishments. If they are induced to open a 
savings-bank deposit, they seem unable to maintain it, and 
draw their funds out more readily and eagerly than they 
put them in. To such men life insurance offers the only 
hope of making provision for the future, and, fortunately, 
it also provides in the best and safest manner for their 
families. An infinite variety of policies is offered to suit 
the various conditions of life. 


“K.,"’ St. Paul, Minn.: I have had many similar propositions, but 
have declined them all. 

*L.,” Madison, Wis.: In the suit against the Mutual Reserve, to 
which you refer, it was decided that the insured had a right to sue 
for the value of his policy when the association declared his policy 
forfeited on refusal to pay an unauthorized assessment. 

**Sumner,’’ Troy, N. Y.: If you are insurable in one of the good, 
sound, old-line companies, like the New York Life, the Equitable, the 
Mutual Life, the Prudential, the Provident Savings, or in fact any 
company of established reputation, I would drop the policy you now 
carry ard take out # new one, 

“F.,” Rutland, Vt.: A forty-year endowment policy for $1,000 
would give you a thousana dollars in cash at the end of that period, 
besides the accumulated dividends, which would amount to consider- 
ably more. Meanwhile, in case of death, your heirs wou'd receive a 
thousand dollars. Most of the companies write endowment insur- 
ance for ten, fifteen, or ety oy “ye A forty-year endowment at 
the age of thirty-three, for $1,000, would cost you, in the Equitable 
Life, approximately, about $29.80 per annum. A twenty-year endow- 
ment would cost you from $52 to $53. 

“gq.” Atlanta, Ga.: The business of the Life Insurance Clearing 
Company, of St. Paul, was re-insured with the Security Trust and 
Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, in the summer of 1899 
The outstanding business thus re-insured amounted to a little over 
$440,000, and the amount paid by the Life Insurance Clearing Com- 
pany to the Security Trust and Life was about $37,000 in bonds, de- 

ited by it with the State of Minnesota. The original deposit with 
that State of the Life Insurance Clearing Company was $100,000. 
The Security Trvst and Life assumed all liability on outstanding 
business and death claims accrued from and after July 22d, 1899. 
The old company remained responsible for the outstanding indebt- 
edness previous to the date mentioned. and the difference between 
the $100,000 deposit with the State and the $37,000 paid over by the 
Life Insurance Clearing Company to the Security Trust and Life 
remained with the former company, the latter company being re- 
sponsible for matters in connection with the old policies of the former 


in force at the time of re-insurance, 
She Jem 
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IN THE DARK. 


‘* Way, heavens, James! what’s the matter ?” 
JamMEsS—‘“‘I got up last night to rub my face with cold 
cream, and by mistake got hold of the shoe-blacking——! ! ! !” 


After Easter. 


A LONG farewell to the cloth called “ sack,” 
To ashes and fasting and prayer, alack ; 
To service and chant and yawning; 
For what dainty visions in bonnet and gown, 
And lips that smile as if never a frown 
Had marred their beauty, will storm the town 
With the light of the Easter morning! 
While the bells that peal so loud and deep 
Wake Mephistopheles out of the sleep 
That for forty days has claimed him, 
And his smiling friends take his hand again, 
The maids and the matrons, youths and men, 
As warmly as though there was no time when 
They had neither known nor named him. 
For all of the churches, * low ” and “ high,” 
Have done their part, and it’s now good-bye 
To the missal and hymn and sermon. 
For forty days have they had their place, 
And society, filled with the Lenten grace, 
Is turning now with a smiling face 
To the theatre, ball, and german. 
And surely the comfort is great to some 
To feel that by simply abstaining from 
“ The world, the flesh and the devil ”’ 
For forty days, they have all the year 
Except that forty, without a fear, 
To enjoy themselves till they leave this sphere, 
In a frolic of fun and revel. 
JAMES G. BURNETT. 


A Slight Misunderstanding. 


AS soon as the train was well under way, a solemn- 
looking man, dressed in shabby black, rose from his seat 
and passed down the aisle, distributing printed sheets of 
paper to the passengers on either side. 

The old farmer glanced at the one handed to him, and 
the following, printed in heavy black type at the top, 
caught his eye: 

“I have gone astray like a Jost sheep. — Psalms, 
exix.,176.” 

“Too dern bad,” he muttered, and then. as he noted 
the progress of the man down the aisle, he added: “ Ain't 
none of these people got any humanity about them? 
They're just giving him the cold shoulder; that’s what 
they’re doin’, dodgast ‘em. I bet they're city folks, an’ 
that’s what makes them so cold an’ heartless.” 

He waited for the man to come back, and then mo- 
tioned for him to take a seat beside him, which the man 
unhesitatingly did. “If there ain’t nobody else goin’ to 
do it, I'll help him out,” soliloquized the farmer, as. he 
pulled a sheet of paper from his pocket and laboriously 
wrote on it: “I turn my back on no man. Count on me.” 

The man in black smiled and nodded pleasantly, and 
then wrote, by way of reply: “ Together we will prepare 
for the journey.” 

“Where to?” the farmer inquired, by means of his 
pencil. . 

* Heaven,” was the written response of the man in 
black. 

The farmer looked startled and crowded up against the 
window side of the seat. 

“ Crazy, I guess,” he muttered to himself, but he finally 


plucked up courage enough to write: - “‘ Let me see your 
ticket. You iaust be on the wrong train.” 

The man in black laughed a little, and then. shook his 
head. He was about to write again on the paper, when 
the farmer suddenly called out: “ Say, kin any one in 
this car do deef an’ dumb talk with his fingers?” 

* What's the matter?” asked the man in black. “ Aren't 
you deaf and dumb?” 

“Me!” ejaculated the farmer. “ Not any. Why, I've 
got voice enough for two.” 

“Then. why do you use a pad of paper instead of talk- 
ing out like a man? Are you a scoffer? Are you a son 
of iniquity?” 

“Don't you talk that way to me!” cried the farmer. 
“ Mebbe you think it’s funny to go ‘round foolin’ people 
an’ then callin’ them names, but it ain’t, an’ I’ve a dern 
good mind to pound that fact into you. Askin’ me what 
I mean! Huh! What d’you mean by passin’ out slips of 
paper sayin’ you're lost when you're able to speak as well 
as any one else? Tryin’ to make a fool of me, I reckon, 
jest ‘cause I’m from the country.” 

“My dear sir,” expostulated the man in black, “ that 
was a tract headed by a quotation from the Bible. I un- 
derstand it all now. I was merely———” 

“ No, you don’t,” interrupted the farmer. “ You can't 
come it over me agin. Jest you go back to your own seat, 
an’ leave me alone. I’m onto your tricks now. You're 
jest tryin’ to git acquainted with folks so’s you kin spring 
you’re three-card monkey game on ‘em, but you don’t git 
me, no sirree. If you don’t git away from here I'l) eall 
the conductor.” 

The man in black sighed and retired. He had thought 
he had a convert, but the case was hopeless now. 

ELLIoTT FLOWER, 


Better if He Had. 


CoMING home rather late one night, old Jones discov- 
ered a country bumpkin with a lantern standing by the 
kitchen door. 

‘Young man,” said he, “ what are you doing here? 

“I’ve come a-courting, sur.” 

* A-courting? What do you mean?” 

* Well, I'm a follower of Mary, the kitchen-maid, sur.” 

* Do you usually carry a lantern when you are on such 
errands?” asked the old man, sarcastically. 

* Yes, sur, alays.” 

* Don’t tell me such nonsense. You had better be off 
quickly—courting with a lantern, indeed. In my young 
days I never used such a thing.” 

“No, sur,” replied the bumpkin, sidling off, “ judging 
by yer missus, I shouldn’t think yer did.” 


” 


Hard Facts. 


THE new woman is a success until she ‘meets the new 
servant. 

A man’s past is measured by his sins; a woman's by 
her loves. 

Unele Sam, having borrowed fifty millions, will now be 
able to spend a whole week in a fashionable Florida hotel. 

There is one huge consolation in the report that the 
puff-sleeves are to be made still larger. It insures more 
elbow-room at dinner-parties. 

The only reason why a woman should not propose is 
that one rejection would crush her proud spirit. With the 
average man nothing under fifteen noes is serious. He is 
built in the way to stand it. She is not. 


The Same Now. 


“ Dip yo’ notice,” asked Deacon Willis Hainkoop of the 
Rey. Horace Hoodoo, “dat Balaam didn’ see de speerut, 
but de ass did? How does yo’ ’count fo’ dat?” 

“Dar ain’ nuffin’ remarkable in dat,’’ responded the 
dark oracle. “ It’s jes’ de same nowadays—it’s mos’ly de 
asses whad sees de speeruts. Bettah jine a circle an’ see 
fo’ yo’self.” 


A Great Scheme. 


Stubber—*“ Come into this restaurant with me, old man. 
I’ve got the best waiter you ever saw.” 

Dashaway—** What are his especial qualifications? 

Stubber—* Well, I give him one dollar a week for put- 
ting the check on my friend’s plates.” 





Unlooked-for. 

He—“ There’s one thing I am glad of. If anything 
should happen to me my wife’s father would always take 
eare of her.” 

She—" But suppose something should happen to your 
wife’s father?” 


Forgot the Tip. 


Primus—* What! you just from a visit to Miss Daw- 


son ? 


Secundus—" Yes. Why?” 
Primus—"* Why, I rang there ten minutes ago and that 


new English butler told me she was out.” 
Secundus—" You greenhorn! You should have tipped 
him before you asked.” 


A Bad Case. 


Penelope—* Hello, Perdita! Where have you been all 
the week?” 

Perdita—* Oh! I have been sick all the week, and 
don’t I look awfully emancipated?” 


Too Much for Him. 


Vanager—* Who under the sun is rattlin’ all the win- 
dows in this bloomin’ place coughing so, in the other 
room?” 

The midget—* 
He’s eating a tamale.” 


Please, sor, it’s Desparlo, the fire-eater 


Waiting To Start. 

Impatient husband—* Will you ever come away from 
that looking-glass, Clara?” 

Wife (pleasantly)—‘* You forget, Algy, that art is 
long.” 

Husband (sharply )—* I remember, madam, that time is 
fleeting.” 

There Was a Difference. 


Friend—" I suppose that you always try to throw as 
much life in your pictures as you can.” 

Artist—* Not always. I’ve painted thirty-two pictures 
of the Dead Sea in my time.” 


A Disadvantage. 


Mrs. Bingo—“ You are perfectly welcome to another 
piece of cake, Willie, but I am afraid it will make you 
sick. Your mother told me particularly to give you but 
one piece.” 

Willie Slimson—*‘ That’s all very well, but I don’t 
know where the pantry is here.” 


Her Brother Said It. 


He—* Most people take me for a very serious person, 
Miss Mallyprop. Now I presume you would never guess 
that I am full of humorous conceits.” 

Miss Mallyprop—* I would not, myself; but my brother 
has told me how very conceited you are.” 


The Darned Socks. 


THE hospital nurse leaned over the form of the pros- 
trate sufferer. “ Your feet are torn and bleeding,” she 
said; “you must have had a terrible journey.” 

“It was my wife’s fault. She insisted ’’—a sudden 
look of anguish came over the face of the patient—* on 
darning those socks herself.” 


One Exception. 


‘““My friend, do you believe in the eternal fitness of 
things?” 

“Yes, sir; of everything but this suit of clothes I 
have on.” 


A Stroke of Economy. 


“ REGINALD has a fit of economy on him, mamma, and 
I do all I can to encourage him.” 
“ T always told him you would make a good wife, Mary.” 
“Yes. I sold his dress-coat for seventeen dollars last 
week and it was just enough to buy me a new morning 
wrapper.” 
Finger-bow! Fashion. 


Mamma—* How did you enjoy yourself, dear?” 

Bobby (who has dined out for the first time) —* Pretty 
well. I got rather tired, though, and I don’t think the 
Hautons can be such very fine people, for not one of the 
big folks washed his hands till after dinner.” 


ALGY’S FIRST LESSON IN BOWLING. 


Tae InstRUcTOR—‘ Now, put your fingers in der holes, 
und ven I say von—doo—t’ree you let go und t’row der ball 
avay. 


THE InstRUCcTOR—‘' Von—doo—t’ree !” 
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GREAT 


WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal : 





awarded to any : 
American Champagne 
at the Paris Exposi- 


tion of 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. 
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The Standard American Brand. 
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| SPENCERTAN 
JRPEN CO 
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Select a pen suitable to your writ- 
ing from 12 different patterns which 
we send on receipt of 6 cents post- 
age. eAsk for business pens 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 B’way, N. Y. 
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Romo’ 


CHAIN 
AND CHAINLESS 


BICYCLES 


Tue greatest 
achievement of 
our mechanical 
development is 


THE BICYCLE 


No wHEEL has 
kept in closer 
touch with mod- 
ern BICYCLE 
development 
than the 


RAMBLER 


1901 Models Prove it. 

Chainless, $60 

Chain Models, $35 to $50 
Catalog free of dealers 


everywhere, 


RAMBLER SALES DEPT. 


CHICAGO New York 























GUARANTEED. 

A Chest 
THAT DEVELOPS. 
SAFE, SURE. PERMANENT. 
Beautiful booklet mailed showing 
a perfectly developed Form on 

receipt of 2c. to pay postage. 
THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 
DEPT. 69. CHICAGO, ILL. 


YourChildren Cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sample Free, Dr. 


MOTHERS :2283o82" 
BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 

























CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, Or Gripe. 10c, 25¢, 0c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEA 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place, Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 











Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cure’, You can be treated at home under 


same guaranty. If mercury, iodide potash, 
ani ofl have. aches ‘sad’ vaine, Wocse Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Color ts, Ulcers on 


ed Spo 
any vart of the body, Hair or 
COOK REMEDY CoO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Iil., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
Ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst st2rt 's 18 4- 28 4av- EAA nw wn Onat- Eon 


>. 


rowe falline out. write 


Developer | 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS. 


Peerless Spring Resort on 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


HOTEL OF THE HICHEST CLASS. 
Finest bathing establishment in America, 
Golf Course adjoins the hotel. 
Compartment Car from New York without change. 
Ticket Office : 362 Broapway and offices Penn. R. R 
FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
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| Limited number of young ladies. 
| Fgypt, Greece, Constantinople, Italy. Spain, etc. 


“ey 
Address Miss WELDON, *“* The Moorings,” Howard, Pa. 


FEATHERSTONE 


Bicycles 

















INCLUDE A LINE OF ESPECIALLY 
ATTRACTIVE 


CHAINLESS and CHAIN 


models which show evidence of great 
care and intelligence having been 
displayed in their manufacture and 
design. In the 


“NEW CENTURY CANARY" 


more new ideas and improvements 
have been introduced than have 
ever before been attempted by a 
BICYCLE manufacturer in a single 
season. You can make no mistake 
in selecting a 


FEATHERSTONE 


Prices $25, $35, $40, $60 


**Suit All Purses”’ 














Catalog free of any Featherstone dealer, 
who will also gladly show you the wheels. 


Featherstone Sales Department 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
Inteiligent people read LesLiz’s WEEKLY both for in- 
struction and amusement, Such will surely appreciate 


"SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


which is a high-class weekly periodical that has made 
many great men out of vur intelligent youth. Itis the 
great popular educator on such subjects as: 





Mechanics, Engineering, Physics, 
Magic Arts, Electricity, The Navy, 
Astronomy, Natural Llistory and 
Miscellaneous Scientific :-ubjects. 

The publishers of the Scientific American, in order to 
introduce the publication to the regular readers of 
this paper, have decived to offer a trial subscription 
of 3 months (13 issues) for the small sum of 50 cents 
(stamps or currency). A much better way, however, is 
to send us $3 and receive the paper for one year. Sam- 
ple copy free. Meution this paper. 

MUNN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
861 Broadway, New York City. 





THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 































$3.50 vacue ror $4.50 


Through special arrangements with the leading publishers of works on 
popular floriculture in this country,and with some of the largest greenhouse 
concerns in the land, we are enabled to offer our subscribers a magnificent 
opportunity to procure a great bargain in floral literature, plants, seeds and 
bulbs. Flowers are Nature’s sweetest gift to man, and their culture develops all 
that is best in humankind. Of recent years there has been a marvelous in- 
crease of interest in home floriculture, a fact which is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. There are two reasons why flowers are not grown mure ex- 
tensively—the generally high cost of plants, seeds and bulbs, and lack of infor- 
mation as to their cultural requircments. We have sought to overcome both of 
these obstacles, and have succeeded in doing so far beyond our expectations, 
Just read the terms of our magnificent offer and you will heartily agree with us. 


What You Can Obtain for Only One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
Leslie’s Weekly three months, price - - - - «= $3.00 
Home and Flowers one year, price - © e ©. cc $d 
9 plants, 2 bulbs and J packet seeds, combined value - - 4.25 
wo splendid books on home floriculture, combined value - .25 


Total Value $3.50, Offered Our Subscribers for only One Dollar and Fifty Cents 


Our Splendid and Unequaled Offer—Read it With Care 








Home and Flowers 
Price, One Dollar 
A large, readable and handsomely illus- 
trated monthly magazine. For more de- 
tailed description, see below. 


One Plant of the Famous Soupert Rose 
Price, 10 Cents 

This isthe best rose for pot culture in the 
house, and also the best for bedding. It is 
continuously in bloom at all seasons of the 
year. With slight protection it will live 
out in the open ground. Color a French 
white, with shaded center. 


One Plant Hardy Golden Yellow Rose 
Price, 10 Cents 
In color, charming; in freedom of bloom, 
second to none. A valuable and exceed- 
ingly beautiful variety; remarkably hardy, 
both as toheatand cold. The grandest of 
all yellow roses. 
One Plant Beautiful Malmaison Rose 
Price, 10 Cents 
Almost all persons who grow roses are 
familiar with that old, true and tried 
variety, Malmaison. It has been the stan- 
dard kind in rose gardens for the past 
thirty years. Rich, flesh color; exquisitely 
frugrant. 
One Plant La France Rose 
Price, 10 Cents 
This is the queen of all the roses. Per- 
fectly hardy, blooms constantly, and has 
the distinct La France fragrance. Silver 
rose shaded with pink. 
One Plant Prize-Winning Chrysanthemum 
Price, 15 Cents 
This variety produces very large incurved 
massive flowers, with petals of exquisite form, 
No collection of plants is complete unless it 
includes a chrysanthemum. 


One Hardy Scotch, or Sweet May Pink 
Price, 10 Cents 

This is the pink of our mothers’ gardens. 
The color is of the various shades of maroon, 
carmineand rose, beautifully laced and banded 
on white ground. The flowers are perfectly 
double, clove-scented, and the plants are en- 
tirely hardy, 





One Plant Hardy Hybrid Perpetual Rose 
Price, 10 Cents 
This variety is distinguished by its vigorous, 
upright growth and large flowers, which fre- 
quently measure five and six inches in diame- 
ter. It thrives in all localities, and is entirely 
hardy in any part of the country. 


One Plant New Japanese Rambler Rose 
Price, 10 Cents 
This magnificent new kind is hardy and the 
most charming of all climbing roses. It is far 
pes gered to any other variety, and is of remark- 
able vigor. The flowers are borne in immense 
clusters, and it isa continuous bloomer. 


One Plant Climbing Honeysuckle 
Price, 10 Cents 
The most constant bloomer of the class: 
literally covered all Summcr with beautifu! 
flowers. It isa rapid grower and en old favorite. 


One Bulb Excelsior Pear! Tuberose 
Price, 10 Cents 
The wide popularity of this splendid flowe: 
has increased the demand for it to enormous 
proportions. It blooms early and with the 
greatest freedom; matures perfectly. Flowers 
pure white, very double, of immense size anc 
intensely sweet. 
One Bulb Cinnamon Vine 
Price, 10 Cents 
This lovely hardy vine bears white flowers, o 
a fine cinnamon fragrance. Plant near a trellis 
fence, tree or anywhere you wish a climber 
It blooms profusely. 


One Packet Assorted Flower Seeds 
Price, 10 Cents 
In this collection are contained the most popu- 
lar varieties. These seeds will make a handsome 
bed—one that will afford endless pleasure. 

A Splendid Book, The ABC of Successfu: 
Floriculture, by Eben E. Rexford 
Price, 10 Cents 
Mr. Rexford is the most noted writer on flora 
topics in America. His productions aré@ alway) 
practical and full of helpful hints. He is florals 
editor of the Ladies’ Hume Journal, and ap 
standard authority. This book tells the first rinciples of success in the care and culture of 

flowers. Every person who wishesto have plants which will thrive and bloom should read it. 


Another Grand Book, The Rose, Indoor and Outdoor Culture, by John M. Good and 
Mrs. A. E. Borden. Price, 15 Cents 


This is a complete guide to rose growing as it must be conducted by amateurs, both with 
reference to indoor and outdoor planting. It is full of practical suggestions, tells the whole story, 
and is handsomely illustrated. No other work on rose culture equals it. 


Home and Flowers—A Magazine Devoted to the World Beautiful. 


HOME AND FLOWERS is devoted to the world beautiful. Its columns tell you how togrow 
flowers, Nature’s sweetest gift to man. This splendid magazine is the only publication of the 
kind. It gives the fullest information in regard to home floriculture in all its phases—tells you 
exactly what to do, when to do it and how to doit in order to make flowers grow and bloom, 
Every article published is the record of the actual experience of some one who grows flowers 
successfully. By reading it you learn that which it would take you years to acquire through your 
own experience. The best varieties, the time to plant, how to plant, the best fertilizers, the 
amount of water and heat needed, how and when to prune, and similar topics are fully treated. 
Especial attention is paid to the proper planting of lawns and home grounds, and to the arrange- 
ment of flowers) HOME AND FLOWERS is the recognized organ and exponent of the move- 
ment for town, village and neighborhood improvement, and its pages contain much valuable 
nformation about the widespread development of civic beauty. 


A PUBLICATION FULL OF PRACTICAL, HELPFUL HINTS. 

In its issues fora year, HOME AND FLOWERS, which was formerly How to Grow Flowers, 
presents its wide circle of readersa most interesting assortment of articles on floriculture. Allied 
topics are likewise treated in a practical and readable manner. The only floral journal in 
America of general circulation which is not issued as a “house organ” of some firm of florists, 
HOME AND FLOWERS pnoe exclusively a field which offers opportunity for the publication 
of a vast amount of matter which is alike interesting and instructive. Each number contains 
from 28 to 44 large pages, printed on fine book paper, and handsomely illustrated with half-tone 
engravings the reproductions of photographs which show flowers as they actually appear. The 
mission of flowers is to make the world brighter and better. The mission of this magazine is to 
interest the people of America in flowers. It is edited in the belief that the best that is in man- 
kind may be brought out through the fragrant presence of flowers in the daily environment of 
lite—that flowers in the home will create the love of beauty in which lies the hope oftherace. It 
secks first to bring about the culture of flowers in every home, and then to develop the spirit of 
public beauty and love of outdoor art. 


$3.50 VALUE FOR ONLY $1.50 


Our splendid offer is tosend LESLIE'S WEEKLY three months, HOME AND 
FLOWE one year, the plants, bulbs and seeds and the two booklets on home 
floriculture, above described, total retail value $3.50, for only $1.50. Naturally, 
such a splendid offer as this cannot be kept open long, and it should be taken 
advantage of at once. Everything offered is sent by mail, postage prepaid, and 
safe ice guaranteed. 

Address all orders to BROWNELL SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
‘: 









































A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 








OF THE MOST CONGESTED PART OF 


NEW 





YORK. 


More THAN A MILLION HUMAN BEINGS LIVE WITHIN THE RANGE OF A SINGLE SNAP-SHOT OF OUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S CAMERA—LOOKING NORTHWEST FROM THE NEW YORK 
TOWER OF THE NEw East RIVER BriIpGE.—Photographed by A. B. Phelan. 


China’s Removable Capitals. 


It has been suggested frequently that one of the important 
points in the settlement of the Chinese difficulty should be the 
removal of the capital from Peking, as nothing else would so 
humiliate the Chinese and impress them with the power of 
their conquerors. Such a proposition could not have come 
from any one who knows China. There is no other country in 
the world that contains so many cities that have been its 
capitals as China. The Chinese have been persistent and per- 
petual capital-movers, and there are standing to-day fifteen or 
twenty cities in China with palaces in various stages of dilapi- 
dation, to which the court might easily betake itself and find 
accommodations almost as luxurious as are to be found in 
Peking. 

In the 5,000 years of Chinese history the capital bas been 
moved about 100 times, or an average of about once in every 
fifty years. The capital of China has been moved for almost 
every conceivable reason drought, flood, famine, invasion, re- 


bellions, and fire have at various times forced the Emperors to 
abandon their capitals and seek new and luckier quarters. Sev- 
eral times, when lucky cities could] not be found, entirely new 
cities have been built. In fact, it has been the idea that an old 
capital had lost its luck that has been the cause of many of the 
changes, and national catastrophes, the failure of dynasties, 
and the corruption of the people have all alike been blamed on 
their unlucky location. 

The Chinese people, far from being humiliated by the re- 
moval of the capital from Peking, would doubtless be glad to 
see it done. In fact, there is nothing surer than that if the 
present Manchu dynasty were to be overthrown and succeeded 
by a Chinese dynasty the capital would be removed from Pe- 
king to Nanking, on the Yang-tse River, which was the first 
capital of the Mings, or to Kai-fung-fu, or Loh-yang in Honan, 
or to Singan in Shensi, where the court is now located. Sin- 
gan, where the Emperor and Empress now are, is the oldest 
historical capital of China. Near it was born Fuhbi, the 
first Emperor of China, who reigned about B. C. 3000. The 

great Emperor Hwang-Ti, who 





reigned in the twenty-seventh 











century B. C., made his capital 
in Singan, and died and was 
buried there. Singan and 
Chang-Ngan, in the same prov- 
ince, have been the capitals of 
many Emperors since that 
time, though, on account of 
their nearness to the Mongol 
borders, they have frequently 
been captured by barbarian in- 
vaders, and the court forced to 
flee to cities nearer the centre 
of Chinese population. Nothing 
could show better the complete 
absorption of the Manchus by 
the Chinese than the recent 
flight of the Empress Dowager 
and the court from Peking to 
this the most ancient of China’s 
capitals. 

The Manchus are a separate 
race, regarded by the Chinese as 
invaders, and have, in their 
own country, three well-known 
cities, Mukden, Kerin, and 
Jehol, that have at different 
times been their capitals. In 
the war of 1860, when the 
French and English captured 
Peking, the Manchu court fled 
to Jehol, one of their own capi- 
tals. But this time they have 
made a very fine play for Chi- 
nese support by seeking refuge 
—not in Manchuria, as if being 
driven out of China—but by 
flight to Singan, that earliest 
of Chinese capitals. Since it 
has been threatened to invade 
Shensi for the purpose of bring- 
ing the court back to Peking, it 
has been reported that the court 
will fly farther into the interior 
to Chentu, inSzchwan. Thisis 
altogether likely, for Chentu 

















THE MAGNIFICENT EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. 
LOGAN, FRANKLIN SIMMONS, SCULPTOR, FORMALLY UNVEILED WITH 
IMPOSING CEREMONIES AT WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 9ru. 


was the capital of the western 
Hans, a dynasty under whose 
rule China was particularly 
happy, so much so that it is 


proverbial to wish for ‘‘ happiness like the western Hans.” 
Should the allies attempt to penetrate Shensi, the court wi 
probably fly to Chentu in the hope that there they may fir 
such fortune as favored those early Hans. Even if the allies 
do not, the famine now raging in Shensi will likely force the 
court to leave Singan, as has happened several times before 
But in any event, regardless of the movements of the allies, o 
the desires of the Powers, it is likely that the Chinese, on ac- 
count of the recent disasters, will regard Peking as having lost 
its luck, and consequently as no longer suitable for a capital 

During the Shang dynasty, B. C. 1766-1122, the Emperors, in 
seeking for a lucky capital, set up their court first at Po in 
Honan, but a flood forced them 200 years later to remove the 
capital to the city of Gan, in the same provinee, from which it 
was removed a few years later to Siang. Within ten years an- 
other flood occurred, so the capital was moved from Siang to 
Kung in Shensi, and nine years later it was moved to Hing-tai, 
in southern Chih-li. Here it remained for a little over 100 
years, when the Emperor Pan Kung moved the capital back 
into Honan, to the city of Yin. His reason was ‘‘ that the 
kingdom was not prosperous, that righteousness was declining 
throughout the empire, and that he therefore wished to remove 
thé capital to the region where the great kings of former days 
had had their seats of government, in the hope that their spirits, 
lingering about the place, might influence the people and so 
bring back the righteousness and prosperity of other days.” 
There is a strong feeling throughout the Chinese people that 
happiness and prosperity will only come when the capital is 
again established in this same region. 

At the city of Yang, in this province, Yao and Shun, the 
greatest Emperors in Chinese history, reigned from B. C, 23:56 
to 2205! Before them the Emperor Tikub had fixed his capital 
at Honan-Fu, and even Fubbi, the first Emperor, though born 
in Shensi, had removed the capital to Chengki, in this prov- 
ince, and it was here that the great dragon, that has since been 
the patron deity of China, appeared and delivered to him the 
mysterious inscriptions which have ever since been the basis of 
Chinese philosophy. Over ten cities in this province have, at 
different times, been the capital of China, and it seems certain 
that some one of them would prove a lucky site, either for the 
waning Manchu dynasty, or the capital of a new one. 

Peking was the capital of Liu-chang, who reigned about 
A. DB. 300, but was abandoned as a capital because the pa!:ce 
burned, and in the fire twenty-one of the twenty-two sons of 
the Emperor perished. It was apparent from this that the 
demons about Peking were determined on the extinction of the 
dynasty, and consequently the Emperor, who was heart-bro xen 
over his great loss, took his only son and removed the cay ital 
to Chang-Ngan in Shensi. The capital of China has but ra:ely 
gone south of Honan. Once, A. D. 334, it was establishe:! at 
Wuchang, the present capital of the great viceroy, Ch:ng- 
Chibtung. Several times at Nanking, and once, during the 
Sung dynasty, A. D. 1127-1280, when the great invasion of the 
Kins, the ancestors of the present Manchus, occurred, the :ap- 
ital was removed from Kio-fung-fu to Nanking, then to Y \ng- 
chow in Kiangsu, then to Hang-chow, a seaport of Che-ki:ing, 
south of Shanghai, then to Fu-chow in Fu-kiang, and, fiu: lly, 
across the straits, entirely out of China, to one of the Liu-chew 
Islands, where it remained for three years, after which it was 
brought back to Hang-chow. 

In spite of such a flight and the numerous changes of capi- 
tal, the dynasty maintained its position and continued to rule 
over China for 150 years after the return to Hang-chow. It is 
useless to enumerate the many other like instances, for it is ap- 
parent that the Chinese are not averse to frequent changes 
of capital, and that neither emperors or dynasties lose face or 
prestige by their flights and changes. The misfortune of em- 
perors, the failure of dynasties, and the unhappiness of the peo 
ple being alike accounted for by the unlucky site of the capitals. 

‘ Guy Morrison WALKER. 
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- Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


Sold everywhere, but «ent by mail 
if your dealer does vot supply you 
Williams’ Shaving Stick 25¢. 
Genulne Yankee Shaving | #) 
ij Soap, 10¢. Wy 
| || Laxury Shaving Tablet 25¢. 
|| Swiss Violet Shaving (ream | 
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WHAT ARE THE 


“Club 
Cocktails ?”’ 


Drinks that are famous the 
world over. Made from the 
best of liquors and used 
by thousands of men and 
women in their own homes 
in place of tonics, whose 
composition is unknown. 

Are they on your side- 
board ? 

Would not such a drink 
put new life into the tired 
woman who has shopped 
all day? Would it not be 
the drink to offer to the 
husband when he returns 
home after his day’s busi- 
ness ? 

Choice of Manhattan, 
Martini, Tom or Holland 
Gin, Vermouth, York or 
Whisky. 





For sale by all Fancy Gro- 
cers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 

















SEND NO MONEY 


Until you have seen and tested our watch. 
We sell at Factory Price at © e-Half and 
less than what you have to pay elsewhere. 
Our watches are fitted wi” the unequalled 
im. 17 Jeweled Special La. fited, or 7 jewel 
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WARRANTED 20 YEARS 
Case is hunting.solid gold pattern 
engraving, extra 14 karat gold 
plate; good enough for a railroad 
president. Special (ffer tor the 
next 60 days: Send your — 
and we willsend watch C. D. 
with privilege ot full a 
tion. Call in any expert and if 
found perfectly satisfactory and 
the best watch ever offered for such 
— pay $5.75 and express charg- 
3.35 erwise not one cent.’ EE~a 

$2.00 chain for next 30 on with every 
Watch. State if Ladies or Gents watch is wanted. Write at once ar 
Pena Pot advertise this watch at this price again. Catalogue free 

Rxcolsicr Wateh Oo. 288 Central Bank Bldg.. 
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and Fistulae ey a Boo 
Rea Bros. Co., Dept 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mailed free 
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Foz EMA ‘%r8L00Dand SKIN. Cures Eezemaand all Skin 
Cu R E At druggists or sent by express prepaid. 
5 oz. $1, 1602. $1.50, Eezema Cure Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





is of Unequalled Value as a Household Beverage. 


omical, Easy to make—Easy to Digest. Exquisite Flavor, 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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Econ- 














afford pleasure in exercise and facil- 


ity in travel. There are two 1901 
models, one provided with the original 


Center 


Driven Bevel -Gear 





Chainless mechanism, the other chain 


driven, 
$75 and $50 


Each typifies the highest class of con- 

struction, either is a splendid aid to a 

right appreciation of life out of doors. 
Specify a COASTER BRAKE with 


your order It is worth very much 
more than its slight additional cost. 


CATALOG OF DEALERS OR BY MAIL 





Co.iumBia SALES DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











BICYCLES 











Young People 


or older people. either, who ride 
Cleveland Wheels, may fee! per- 
fectly contented in any cycling 
company. No one else could 
have a better wheel. 


CLEVELAND 
BICYCLES 


are made in both chainless and 
chain models, each style ranking 
with the leaders of its class. 

Call on any Cleveland dealer, 
you will find them in all cities, 
and have him point out the dis- 
tinctive Cleveland features. 

If inconvenient for you to see 
them you can iearn all about 
Clevelands from our fine catalog, 
which will be sent free on appli- 
cation. 


Cleveland Sales Dept., 
Westfield, Mass. 


Western Office: Blackhawk St. 
and Cherry Ave., Chicago. 
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BUY THEM. 














PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 





and Liquor Habit cored in 10 
to bray ys. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR . J. L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept. abd 4, nesenestan m, Ohio. 
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Mr. HenPeque—‘ I suppose you know, Ma- 


| ria, that there is a great increase of confidence 


” 


every where since the re-election of McKinley! 

Mrs. Henpeque—** Quite likely, Hezekiah ! 
But you keep right on getting into this house 
by nine o’clock nights ez usual or I'll take away 
your latch-key !”— vumiye. 





Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is a very efficient 
remedy. For coughs and colds it has no equal. It is 
good for adults and children. For croup aud whoop 
ing-cough it is invaluable. 





Usrt BROWN’'S Cam 
TIFRICE for the TEE 





yhorated Saponaceous DEN 
25 cents a jar. 


Tue superior service between New York and Bos 
ton via the Springfield Line of the Boston and Albany 


Railroad is worthy of notice Their trains leave either 
ity at 9:00 a m . 12:00 noon, 4:00 P mw, and 11:00 P 
mM. An excellent dinner is served in dining-car on the 
4:00 P. M. train 

TELEPHONE service is the modern genius of the 
lamp. With a telephone in your house the resources 
of the whole city are at your elbow. Rates in Man 
hattan from $60 a vear New York Telephone Co 15 | 
Dey, 111 W. 38th 

PEOPLE who take Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters in 
the fall suave money on doctors’ bills. 


Advice to Mothers : Mrs. Winstow'’s Soora- 
1InG Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea 





For quaiity, purity, bouquet. and healthfulness there 
is no!wine as good as Cook's Imperial Extra Dry 
Champagne 





THe Sohmer Piano received the First Medal of 
Merit and Diploma of Honor at the Centennial Exhi 
bition. It has the indorsemenut of the leading artists 
in the United States and foreigu countries 


TO THE DEAF —A rich lady cured of her deaf 
ness and noises in the head by Dr Nicholson's Arti 
ficial Ear Drums gave $25, to his institute. so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No L 894, the Nich 
olson Institute, "80 Eighth Avenue. New York 













™ PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


VIN MARIANI 


World Famous Mariani Tonic 


Its good effects are immediate and 


29 CT 
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lasting. It is also very palatable, 
agreeable to the taste and acceptable 
to the most delicate stomach. 


All Druggists. Refuse Substitutes. 
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DELAWA 
WATER“GAP 





T. BE. CLARKE, T. W. LEE, / 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent, FF 
' B.D. CALDWELL, Traffic Manager. 





This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 
mailed to any address on application, 
accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 


T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
26 Exchange Place, 
New York Ciry. 


































The Perfection 


of Aroma and Taste 
is found in 


Hunter 
| Whiskey 


Its Age, Purity and 
Flavor are of the 
Highest Standard 


and by Jobbers. 
LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés 
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A Handsomely 
lilustrated Month 
ly for Health and 
Pleasure seekers 


Four months: wcts. eght months Wets. Send two- 
cent stamp for specimen copy NewYork, 13 Astor Place. 


“LIKE THE HALL MARK ON SILVER 


is this mark on Ale 
or Porter or Stout 


IT IS A 
WARRANT 
OF HIGHEST 
QUALITY. 


BALLANTINE BREW 
India Pale Ale, 
XXX Canada Malt Ale 
Old Burton Ale, 
Porter, Brown Stout, 





Half and Half. 
in Bottles. 


On Draught or 


P. BALLANTINE & SONS, 
NEWARK, N J. 
Washington, New York. 


134 Cedar St., cor 


Advertise in Leslie’s. 





THE *“SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 


Sohmer Building, 


Sth Avec., cor. 22d St. 
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Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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‘*Hello, Bob! How are you making it out here on the farm ?”’ AWHEEL WITH NATURE 
** Oh, I generally manage to get a full crop.” 1S THE BEST TONIC 
FOR THE BUSY m ; 
BUSINESS MAN. Hy 7 
OUTDOOR EXERCISE Copy right, 19 
BROADENS THE ane AND ; litle Regt 
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ARE WHEELS OF WHICH 


MONARCH RIDERS ARE PROUD 
THEY ARE DISTINCTIVELY 
a HIGH CLASS 
MONARCH CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
That’s All! RIDE A MONARCH AND KEEP 
IN Fi 


 —_ MONARCH SALES DEPARTMENT. 


20 WARREN ST, 52 N.HALSTED STS 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | 
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NEW YORK TRAP-—Style E. 
EXAMINE THE PACKAGE Price, $1,500. 

Yoo RECEIVE A small dos-a-dos designed for two persons, 
AND MAKE SURE THAT but capable of carrying tour. : 


IT BEARS OUR ‘ . be 7" am 

Like all National vehicles it has every 4g 

, ae — | modern improvement and device known to , 
s | Automobile makers. 





A full description of this and other 
vehicles in the handsomest ‘‘Auto 
Book” ever published, sent for ten 
cents in stamps. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited Illustrated sean ape vienna mailed free toany address 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER. MASS. 
paca tmnadlbecte | The National Automobile & Electric Co. 


1008 East 22d St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Roger B. McMullen & Co. Chicago, Ill., Gen’! 
Sales Agents for U. S. and Canada. | 
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Laces. 


Chantilly Laces and Galons to Match. 
White Chantilly Robes. 
Fancy Mousseline and Appliqué Robes, 


OF BRAINS Renaissance and Point Arab Robes. =. 
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* The bicycle offers delightful recreation ' 
and a quick and sure means of travel.” ay 
4, 4 


A minimum of effort, a maximum of speed—that’s 
the result of riding the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycle. If you have the 1901 model 
you also have the satisfaction of knowing that no 
one can owna better bicycle. $75. hu 








Our new Columbia Chain Bicycles are the 
lightest road models we have ever made, but no 
element of strength has been sacrificed. $50. 


HARTFORDS, MODELS FOR 1901, $35 
VEDETTES, LATEST MODELS, $25 
Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5 extra. 


Catalog free of Columbia dealers 
everywhere or by mail. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK CITY 
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New York Central’s Grand Central Station, CENTS QF THE crry oF 


NEW YORK. 





